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UBLISHED BY THE 


Incthis issue — A New Horizon 


Two Scenes from 


“Bill’s Better Breakfast 
Puppet Show” 


A 25 minute, COLOR and SOUND, 16 mm., Motion Picture on 
Health and Nutrition for Children of Elementary Grades. 


Susan and Jerry with Bonny and Rags 


Synopsis The film opens with a puppeteer introducing the show. As she goes behind the puppet 
theatre the gay, red and white curtains open and the show begins. The story is about healthy, 
happy Bill and Bonny and their friends who are not, Jerry and Susan. How to help them is the 
problem. With their teacher a health project is carried out that includes a Good Health flannel 
board and the Magic Box out of which pop foods for a good breakfast. Later we see healthy 
Jerry and Susan eating a good breakfast at home. Then at school, all children happily square 
dance together. In addition to the children and their teacher, other puppets include the mother 
and a little dog. 


Availability This unusual teaching film is being distributed on a for sale only basis. The cost 
per print is $150.00. Of this the Cereal Institute will pay $75.00. Thus the cost to educational 
film libraries and other educational organizations is $75.00. For a preview print write: 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


ak 

* Susan and Jerry Start Each Day with a Good Breakfast 
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Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


It is indeed good rews to hear of 
DAVI’s new publication, INsTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS, the purpose of 
which is the improvement of instruc- 
tion through the promotion of wider 
and more effective use of all media of 
communication and all types of ma- 
terials. 


As an elementary principal I am 
continually challenged: 
—to “keep up” on the possibilities 
of the ever-widening field of 
audio-visual instruction. 


—to help teachers make effective 
use of the wonderful new equip- 
ment and materials available to- 
day. 

We will be especially pleased if the 
journal may contain many actual 
“case reports” of ways teachers are 
using the various audio-visual media 
in basic skills instructiop. Teachers 
and their pupils are constantly faced 
with time and the necessity of choos- 
ing that which is most worth while. 
INSTUCTIONAL MATERIALS will serve 
well if it can present teaching prac- 
tices and materials in such a way that 
everyone who works with children will 
feel—“that is a must for me.” 


We in the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals wish to con- 
gratulate you on the new journal, and 
will look forward to its forthcoming 
issues. 

—ROBERT W. LANGERAK, President 


American Library Association 


Advent of the new professional 
journal, INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, 
will be welcomed by librarians no less 
than by teachers and school authori- 
ties. As the newer media have come 
into use there has too often been an 
“either-or” attitude assumed by one 
group or another. We librarians are 
learning that it is not a case of books 
or films, but, rather the use of films 
leading the way to books for those 
people who tend to be nonreaders. 
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Understanding the use of each of 
these newer media is important if the 
educative process is to be effective in 
a democracy where every citizen must 
be informed. 

J. S. RICHARDS, President 


U. S. Office of Education 
Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Congratulations to you on launch- 
ing a professional journal devoted to 
the improvement of instruction 
through the wider and better use of 
teaching materials and methods. 

Improvement of instruction must 
ever be the objective of all who deal 
with aspects of education. Certainly 
there is a big gap between practice 
and what we know about the possible 
of teaching materials 
and methods to effective learning. 
Your proposed magazine should be 
able to reduce this gap. 

S. M. BROWNELL, 


Commissioner of Education 


contribution 


American Association of School 
Administrators 


The textbook, the syllabus, and the 
lesson plan have long been recognized 
as basic tools of good teaching, and 
they are given new dimensions of ef- 
fectiveness when supplemented by the 
variety of ingenious learning devices 
that are available for use in today’s 
classrooms. Rich new learning experi- 
ences await youngsters who are privi- 
leged to work in classrooms supplied 
with the audio-visual and other types 
of aids to learning which our tech- 
nological age has produced. 

: The ultimate objective of a school 
superintendent is the improvement of 
learning opportunities for the chil- 
dren, and he recognizes that an essen- 
tial element of good teaching is the 
wise selection by classroom teachers 
of the tools of learning with which 
children work. It is important that 
supplementary materials be 
made available. It is equally import- 


these 
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ant, in the interest of financial and 
instructional efficiency, that teachers 
have the information that will enable 
them to choose wisely and effectively. 
I am confident that the school ad- 
ministrators of the nation will wel- 
come any effective contribution which 
will help teachers with this job. IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS has a chal- 
lenging opportunity before it to serve 

this purpose. 
HENRY I. WILLETT, President 


Educational Film Library 
Association, Inc. 


In the EFLA office we spend a good 
deal of time and energy in answering 
the questions of teachers and others 
throughout the country concerned 
with audio-visual education. | am, 
therefore, only too well aware of the 
great need for more and better infor- 
mation on all types of audio-visual 
materials. Even more important is 
guidance in using these materials for 
maximum effectiveness. The DAVI 
magazine, INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, 
will have a great opportunity to help 
teachers, coordinators, and audio-vis- 
ual directors. It can make an impor- 
tant contribution to the field as a 
whole. I am looking forward to seeing 
the first copy and to watching its 
development in succeeding issues. 

—EMILY S. JONES, Exec. Secy. 


BETTER, FASTER READING 
FOR REMEDIAL, AVERAGE 
AND GIFTED STUDENTS . . . 
AVR 
RATEOMETER 


AMERICA’S LEADING 


READING 
ACCELERATOR! 
* easier to use * more convenient 
* more effective * more durable 


* in nationwide use 
AVR RATEOMETER, complete with study manual 


and carry-case carton $35.00 


MODEL 10 EYE-SPAN TRAINER, individual ta- 
chistoscope, complete with 600 practice items, 
manual and carry-case $7.50 


FLASH-TACHMENT for converting a 2x2 filmstrip 
projector into classroom tachistoscope $5.00 


YOU-MAKE-THEM, 2x2 SLIDES, with special pen- 
cil and manual $3.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of Specialized 
Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. IM62 Chicago 5 
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No matter which you use... 


EVERY 


PROJECTOR 


Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, 


7 
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in appearance and price—but Viewlex © 
has something extra! Rigidly controlled nil 
standards of QUALITY carried through 5 
| every step of manufacturing assure pro- < 
| jecters that are trouble free and a te] 
delight in operation. VIEWLEX QUALITY iin 
CONTROL is a precious property—it is o 
the real reason why. Viewlex guaran- - 
tees every Viewlex projector for a a 
lifetime! 
o 
VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 
Plays: standard and long 
playing records, up to 16" VIEWTAPE w 
—two permanent needles Hi-Fi sound and picture. > 
on twist arm. 331/3, 45, or Easy to record. Easy to edit. - 
78 r.p.m. Model WR— Fast wind and rewind. | full - . 
4" x 6" detachable speaker hour on every 5" reel. Per- 7 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex fect for schools, churches a : 
projectors. Model WHD— and industry. Accommo- 
6" x 9" detachable speaker dates any Viewlex Projector. Pen 
for 500-watt projector. 
° 
V-26 V-226 V-25C V-4S — V-44S 
For 35mm filmstrip single For single-frame filmstrip. ie 
and double frame, vertical The ideal budget-priced ° 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 filmstrip projector. Clear, = 
and Bantam slides, any sharp projection; brilliant 
type mount. Change from illumination; simple to oper- “ 
filmstrip to slides in sec- ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- " 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
—300-watt motor fan cool- tion cooled. Model V-44S re 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 300-watt motor fan cooled. . . 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-I1 inch 2", 3", 5° and 7" focal- - ene 
lenses. length lenses available. > 
{ VIEWMATIC STRIP-0-MATIC 
Remotely controlled and au- Remote control 35mm film- - of 
tomatic magazine fed slide strip advance mechanism. 
projection of 2 x 2 slides. Hand-held push-button. Al- > 7 
Holds 30 slides, changed by lows complete freedom of : 
temote control push-button movement. Speaker can ae 
or automatic timer. Runs stand .wherever he wishes, oe 
forward or backward at any or even sit with the audi- a 
speed. For teachers, lec- ence. For use with all View- mye 
turers, sales and advertising lex filmstrip projectors (il- e 
promotions. lustrated here with V-25C). zie 
Write Dept. for colorful illustrated literature. oe 
35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, .N. Y. 
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Students Benefit from 
Classroom Radio- 


Today’s Most Effective 
Teaching Tool 


» 


EDUCATOR 


ONLY FM-AM RADIO MANU- 
FACTURED ESPECIALLY FOR 
CLASSROOM USE. 


Everywhere, schools are giving their 
students the benefits of classroom radio 
by utilizing the thousands of educational programs origi- 

nating from local FM and AM stations. Administrators and teachers 
find radio the perfect way to provide supplementary teaching material, to 
organize civilian defense training and air raid warning systems, to offer 
subject motivation, current events and other special programs. 

Radio engineers and educational authorities were brought together to 
aid in the design of the EDUCATOR. As a result, only the EDUCATOR 
meets the special acoustical, electrical and operating requirements for 
effective classroom listening. 


@ Full Tuning Range brings in every AM and FM station in your area. 
@ Extended Range Speaker overcomes acoustic deficiencies of classrooms. 


© Five Watt Output gives sufficient volume for large classrooms and audi- 
toriums. 


@ Cathode Ray Tuning Eye permits speedy, accurate tuning. 
@ Rugged, Scuff-Proof Cabinet is portable, easy to carry from room to room. 


@ Official Classroom Equipment in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit and 
other cities. 


Write today for FREE 24-page booklet on practical utilization of 
radio in the classroom. 
The EDUCATOR is manufactured and sold exclusively by 


IRGHILD | EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


TROLS CORPORATION 200 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


~ 


you to show films without darkening the room. 
No darkening, no external screen! Any room 
big enough for a desk is big enough for a 


cially equipped rooms. The Duolite permits 
Easy for school executives to review films. 


O 


The TSI-Duolite 16mm movie projector 
gives schools a plus value. This projector gives 
outstanding audio-visual reproduction with 
standard projection on any external screen. 


WRITE FOR 
CATOLOGUE 
BUY DIRECT! 


EXCELSIOR FIBRE CASE CO., INC. 


Monufacturers 


134 WEST 14TH STREET 


NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
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. you also get high quality repro- 


PLUS.. 


INC. 
LIVONIA, MICHIGAN 


Duolite show. For further information, or a 
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natural sciences. 


Jclease of 


MIS FILMS BRING THE MARVELS OF OUR NATURAL 
on WORLD INTO THE CLASSROON .. 


an unforgettable means of teaching the salient facts of the 


- provide educators with 


Title: 


Content: 


Grade 
levels: 


Running 
time: 


Price: 


Grade 
levels: 


Running 
time: 


Price: 


“MAIL COUPON TODAY 


“WORMS” TO WINGS 


The swallowtail butterfly, ex- 
hibiting all the characteristics 
ofcomplete metamorphosis, 
studied at each stage of the 
life cycle. 


Junior High and Senior High 
12 minutes 


Color, $30.00; black and white, 
$45.00 


THE HUMAN MACHINE 


A consideration of the struc- 
ture of the human body, with 
its many interdependent sys- 
tems co-ordinated and bal- 
anced to provide efficient and 
precise function of the body as 
a unit. 


Upper Elementary, Junior 
High, Senior High and Adult 


14 mimutes 


Color, $115.00; black and 
white, $55.00 


MOODY INSTITUTE 


© We are interested in receiving preview information. 


OF SCIENCE Educational Film Division 
11428 Santa Monica Boulevard, West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Please send me complete descriptive literature and sample guide 
sheet on the new mis film series. 


16mm Sound Fiims... 


for upper elementary grades through 
college levels 


Designed for... 


specific units in the science curriculum 


MIS has produced five more subjects in its series of educa- 
tional films . . . with the same stimulating, imaginative 
approach as the previous ten science films, which have 
created such wide favor with teachers and students alike. 
Because of their exceptionally fine technical quality and 
unique concept, MIS films are setting a new standard and 
creating greater interest in natural science subjects. 


AUTHENTIC . . . mis films present only factual material with 
unusual emphasis through latest production techniques, such as 
time-lapse photography and photomicrography. 


INSTRUCTIVE . . . Each film is a complete study of the one subject. 
Material is carefully organized into logical, understandable form. 


PROVOCATIVE . . . Presented in such a way as to stimulate thought 
= encourage the student’s own exploration of the world around 
m. 


EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY . ‘The educational science films are char- 
acterized by the samé high quality production as all mis films. 
Both audio and visual reproduction are exceptionally good. 


AN OVERTONE OF REVERENCE ... mis films reinforce the moral 
values of the science curriculum . . . emphasizing the wonder and 
beauty found in nature, the complexity and logic of natural laws, 
and the amazing evidence of design in nature. 


CICADA—The 
Insect Methuselah 


Content: 


The mysterious sev- 
enteen-year locust 
and the study of the 
stages of its strange 
and unusual life. 


Grade levels: Junior High, Senior High and Adult 
Running time: 12 minutes 
Price: Color, $90.00; black and white, $45.00 


Dept. IM-56-546 
Conveniently 
located regional 


offices: 


MIDWEST OFFICE 
820 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 10, 


NAME SCHOOL 

EASTERN OFFICE 

200 S. Juniper Building 
ADDRESS Philadelphia 7, Pa. | 
CITY ZONE STATE | 
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Content: A study of the formation of the 
snowflake and the surprising 
value of snow in meeting some 
of man’s most basic needs. 


levels: Upper Elementary, Junior 
High and Senior High 
Running 6 minutes 


Price: Color, $54.00; black and white, 
$27.00 


Title: THE BIRD COMMUNITY 


Content: Biological communities of life 
are defined and illustrated. 
Rare and exotic birds in a bird- 
park .. . an artificial com- 
munity of life .. are compared 
with the interesting character- 
istics and behavior of birds in 
a natural community on Mid- 
way Island. 


levels: Junior High and Senior High 
Running 12 minutes 
Pricer 


Color, $90.00; black and white, 
$45.00 


INSTRUCTOR'S 
GUIDE SHEETS... 


Each mis science film is 
supplemented with a 
teacher's guide sheet that 
aids in preparing class ses- 
sions and discussion . . 

provides questions to stimulate tutent 
participation. It also contains significant 
additions to students’ scientific vocabu- 
lary and a bibliography for further study. 
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New Horizon 


By AMO DE BERNARDIS 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 


This new periodical, INSTRUCTION- 
AL MATERIALS, marks a new horizon 
in the area of teaching tools or learn- 
ing aids. Its development is as impor- 
tant for the teacher as the new phi- 
losophy, the new psychology, or the 
new methods of grading and class- 
room organization which  distin- 
guishes the modern school. It is per- 
haps of more practical benefit than 
any of these. 

Gone are the days, if they ever 
really existed, when the ideal school 
could be described as Mark Hopkins, 
the teacher, at one end of the log and 
James Garfield, the pupil, at the other. 
No matter how excellent the ieacher 
or how eager the pupil, knowledge 
has become too extensive and the world 
too complex to be absorbed by any 
child either from a lecturer or a few 
books. Such an undertaking requires 
a variety of experiences almost as 
varied as those found in the world 
itself, and they can be brought into 
a classroom only through a wealth of 
instructional materials. These must be 
as close to reality as is possible. 

Aristotle in the 4th century, Thomas 
Aquinas in the 13th, Locke and 
Comenius in the 17th and most great 
educators recognized the fact in St. 
Thomas’s words, “Nothing exists in 
the mind that was not formerly in the 
senses.” 


New Sensory Approaches 
Now Possible 

Even though a few early educators 
did put into practice their own the- 
ories, it wasn’t until the present cen- 
tury that the idea of using a variety 
of teaching materials began to be 
practiced in the classroom. Inventions 
had to appear which would make 
such education possible. Long before 
the magic of the motion picture 
screen, the radio and television, some 
teachers began to seek illustrated 
books, scale models, dioramas and 
collections of all sorts of raw mate- 
rials in their effort to make instruction 
more meaningful. As if these were 
not enough, schools began to take 
groups of children out of the class- 
room into the outside world to see 
with their own eyes the monuments, 
the sources of historical interest, the 
factories, and the products in the 
local community. 


Need for Equipment Grows 

The movement to make education 
come alive is in full swing. The pub- 
lication, construction, and distribu- 
tion of instructional materials is big 
business today. The problem of sup- 
ply is rapidly being solved—at least 
in the large communities. School sys- 
tems are spending money for supple- 
mentary and reference books as well 
as for basal texts. They are buying 


Primary children have a unit on Family 
Life Education in the Detroit Public Schools. 
Tape recorders ready for study by visit- 
ing superintendents at the New Jersey 
Equipment Demonstration Center. 
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radios, transcription players, televi- 
sion sets and special exhibits. They 


are producing radio and television 
programs. They are furnishing the 
modern school with all types of pro- 
jection equipment to bring to their 
children the best in educational film, 
filmstrips, slides, and flat pictures. 

Classrooms everywhere are taking 
on a new look with chalkboards, flan- 
nel boards, reading centers, exhibits 
collected from all quarters of the com- 
munity. Children are bringing objects 
to school; children and teachers are 
making contacts with the community 
to make the child’s learning experi- 
ence more real. 

In the high school, the comprehen- 
sive curriculum has brought forth an 
even more varied display of instruc- 
tional materials and resources. The 
high school program is being planned 
so teachers can make more effective 
use of community resources. 

Well-equipped shops in auto me- 
chanics, electrical techniques, machine 
shop or woodworking have become 
practically universal. Laboratories for 
all varieties of scientific experimen- 
tations and for arts and handicrafts 
have necessitated a whole new world 
of instructional materials. This has 
not been done merely to develop the 
technicians needed by our mechanical 
civilization, but it is a recognition 
that education has an experience base 
as well as an ideational one. Obvi- 
ously this situation calls for many 
new instructional materials. 

Students are now spreading out 
into the community to learn at first 
hand how adult life is being carried 
on. As a result our children today 
know far more about what is going 
on in our community, in our country 
and the world at large than most 
adults knew just half a century ago. 


New Understandings of 
Child Development 
Along with this increased use of 
instructional materials has come a 
hetter understanding of child devel- 
opment and the manner in which the 
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child learns. He is a growing organ- 
ism, developing his mind as he ac- 
cumulates experience. He is not a 
tube to be pumped full of facts as an 
auto tire is of air. A foreshadowing 
of what is now called modern educa- 
tion can be seen in the writings of 
Plato, Aristotle and Erasmus, as well 
as Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, but 
not until the time of Dewey and Kil- 
patrick did schools take the earlier 
pronouncements to heart. 


The hold of the traditional curricu- 
lum and the universal belief in fac- 
ulty psychology persisted until the 
beginning of the present century. 
When faculty psychology was proven 
false, the way was open to the adop- 
tion of the dictum which Thomas Ac- 
quinas put into Latin, “Nihil in in- 
tellectu quod non prius in sensu.” 
Modern education hopes that through 
the exercise of his senses the child will 
be able to relate verbal symbols to the 
things he sees, smells, feels and hears. 
Then on the basis of these demon- 
strated facts, he can develop these 
ideas and habits of thinking which 
we call education. 


Longer Schooling Required 


One of the factors in this problem 
which has made teaching more difh- 
cult and instructional materials more 
important is the fact that under com- 
pulsory school attendance laws all 
students must remain in school dur- 
ing most of their youth. In Oregon 
the permissible school leaving age is 
18 or completion of high school, and 
if some of the statements of our in- 
dustrial leaders are to be believed 
automation may raise the age to 20. 


Education for All Children 


For the first time in the history of 
civilized man, a nation has undertaken 
to be responsible for the education of 
all youth almost up to voting age— 
not merely those who are able to 
master the traditional academic school 
curriculum or those who have a desire 
for book learning, but all boys and 
girls in continental United States. 
This is a difficult assignment for edu- 
cators, so difficult that every com- 
pulsory education law from the one 
passed about a hundred years ago to 
the most recent one has been a cause 
of real concern to educators. They 
realized the problems that such a 


diversified student body would create 
in organizing the instructional pro- 
gram. But the laws were passed, not- 
withstanding. Since industry didn’t 
want these young people, there was no 
other choice. It was either the street 
or the school and the lawmakers pre- 
ferred the school. So would any think- 
ing adult. 

Consequently we now have in prac- 
tically all our classrooms, a wide 
range of interests, learning habits and 
native abilities. In many schools the 
range of [.Q. runs from 50 to 150. 
And because it is not advisable either 
for their sake or our own to keep the 
nonreaders or the low I.Q. year after 
year in the same grade as was done a 
half century ago, almost all schools 
have adopted the policy of chrono- 
logical promotion regardless of aca- 
demic success. High school classes 
now include 15 and 16 year olds who 
cannot possibly master the curriculum 
prescribed for the more selective 
school enrollment of several genera- 
tions ago. Yet for their sake and ours 
they must continue in school. 

The only answer is a flexible cur- 
riculum with standards geared to 
varied native ability, and a great as- 
sortment of instructional materials to 
suit all types of learning, all levels of 


Models are used at Stout State College, Wisconsin, to explain house construction. 
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intelligence, all varieties of interest. 

Even without this problem of find- 
ing a sufficient variety of educational 
materials to hold and instruct this 
great variety in mental ages and hu- 
man personalities, the modern cur- 
riculum would of itself have had to 
turn to instructional materials and 
resources in order to make its learn- 
ing sufficiently effective for 20th-cen- 
tury civilization. 


Education About 
Whole World 


Our world has become infinitely 
more complex and is becoming more 
so with each new invention and each 
new international development. Radio 
and television, to say nothing of atom 
bombs and world conferences, have 
brought the entire planet into the life 
of even the youngest. Children today 
can find on their television screen 
scenes from Asia and Africa, from 
Europe and South America. The 
voices that come over the radio are 
those of American correspondents in 
all the far-flung corners of the earth. 
Whether we like it or not, our people 
will become internationally minded, 
so that affairs in Egypt or in China 
or in South Africa or in the Arctic 
will become meaningful to us and per- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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WHERE YESTERDAY LIVES TODAY 


Vernon Dameron, Director of 
Education, Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village, was 
formeriy Executive Secretary 
of DAVI and Director of the 
Division of Audio Visual In- 
struction of the NEA. 


No other type of aids to learning 
possesses the reality of museum ma- 
terials, yet the very term “museum” 
tends to conjure impressions of a stat- 
ic collection of drab antiques. The role 
of objects in the educative process, 
however, is well accepted and appre- 
ciated by audio-visual educators. 
Techniques for more effective and 
efficient utilization of objects and ex- 
hibits continue to be a challenge to all 
branches and levels of education. The 
resources of the Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village offer abundant 
opportunities as bases for educational 
experiences not only as a function of 
the materials themselves, but also as 
a vast laboratory for work in this 
relatively unexplored area of study 
and research. 

The Museum and Village, first and 


foremost, are educational institutions. 


BY VERNON DAMERON 


Edison Institute. All of the educa- 
tional materials and services are, 
therefore, made available either at 
nominal cost or free of charge. 


The Museum 

This is primarily an historical mu- 
seum of science and industry. The 
collections have been acclaimed na- 
tionally as outstanding in both va- 
riety and scope. The facade of the 
building consists of exact architec- 
tural reproductions of Independence 
Hall, Congress Hall, and the old City 
Hall of Philadelphia. The exhibits are 
in three main divisions: 

a. MECHANICAL ARTS—Dedi- 
cated to agriculture, crafts, machin- 
ery, power equipment, communica- 
tions, lighting, and transportation. 
This vast eight-acre area comprises a 
world renowned assemblage of the 
three-dimensional results of Ameri- 
can ingenuity and inventive genius, 
ranging from tiny radio tubes to 
trains and planes. 

b. STREET OF SHOPS—Con- 


sists of 22 complete furnished and 


equipped separate shops, representa- 
tive of the crafts and trades of pre- 
industrial America. 

c. FINE ARTS—Includes furniture, 
“period rooms,” and extensive col- 
lections of ceramics, pewter, silver, 
porcelain and enamel ware, Currier 
and Ives prints, and coins and cur- 
rency. 

The Village 

Greenfield Village is a unique out- 
door “museum” consisting of nearly 
100 original, reconstructed buildings 
of historical interest and significance. 
It is not intended to represent any 
particular village of a specific era, 
although the buildings are generally 
representative of the early 1800s. 

The homes of noted Americans— 
including McGuffey, Noah Webster, 
Burbank, Ford, and the Wright 
Brothers—have been restored. Skilled 
craftsmen—the blacksmith, the miller, 
the weaver, for example—work with 
tools of a bygone era. The covered 
bridge, the paddlewheel steamer, the 
simple cabins and elaborate homes, 


The Village Blacksmith Shop, a familiar building in early America, can be seen in 
operation at Greenfield Village. 


Their sole objective is to show how % ae. 
the people of this nation have lived :: . 

: and worked, from early colonial days 

a to the recent past, and to tell the story naw. 

: of their inventions and accomplish- fae > 

ments. Thus, this dual institution has 

countless stories to tell students in ‘ 

practically every subject-matter field, 

especially in the broad range of the 

social studies and physical sciences. — 

tional institution chartered as the 
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all paint a vivid picture of America’s 
rich past. 


Educational Potential 


The basic philosophy of the educa- 
tional program insofar as it can be 
reflected in the activities, materials, 
and services is that the primary func- 
tion of the Museum and Village is to 
“tell stories,” to communicate the 
heritage of people—the way they lived 
and worked, their persistence in over- 
coming obstacles, their constant strug- 
gles for progress. 


From the psychological standpoint, 
the educational potentialities of the 
Museum and Village stem from their 
capacity to enable the individual (the 
learner) to derive meaning and ap- 
preciation from the contextual re- 
lationships of man’s handiwork. A 
basic premise is that the individual 
cannot properly understand and ap- 
preciate the present without knowl- 
edge of the past. A few examples may 
help to illustrate this premise. Can 
one fully appreciate the contribution 
of the motor car (advantages as well 
as disadvantages) if he has never 
actually experienced dependency up- 
on the horse and buggy? Can a pres- 
ent day child of eight appreciate the 
significance of television if he has 
never lived without television? The 
answer to these questions is No and 
the reason is simple. The objectivity 
of concepts of time-event situations 
and conditions depends upon the 
ability to relate, objectively, one thing 
or event to another which preceded 
or succeeded it, and to interrelate the 
resultant relationships. Since we are 
not seers, the relating must be back- 
ward, rather than forward! 


Some of the relationships—progres- 
sions in these cases—which the Mu- 
seum and Village vividly portray in a 
number of subject-matter areas are 
these: from the crude furniture of 
the pilgrims to the artistic craftsman- 
ship of Hepplewhite or Sheraton; 
from a forked stick to a modern trac- 
tor-driven cultivator; from the spin- 
ning wheel to intricate textile-making 
machinery; from an early English en- 
gine of eleven horsepower and the 
size of a two-story house to a com- 
pact electric motor. These are simply 
extremes of relationships. Well-assem- 
bled and interpreted exhibits also 
show the important in-between devel- 
opments. 


One of the more general aims of the 
program of educational activities, ma- 
terials, and services is that of inter- 
preting—by both oral and visual 
means—the resources of the Museum 
and Village to increase their educa- 
tional effectiveness. The most vital 
concern in this regard is to make 
certain that the components selected 
for each exhibit, and the accompany- 
ing interpretation, are as typical as 
possible of the situation portrayed. 
This must be done to facilitate der- 
ivation of optimum generalizations 
—the all important end products of 
observation and perception. 


A more immediate and tangible 
service is that of providing materials 
for classroom use. One of the most 
recent additions to this series of ma- 
terials is a sound, color motion pic- 
ture entitled Greenfield Village— 
Where Yesterday Lives Today, which 
was produced by Wayne University. 
Another recent addition to this phase 
of the program is a weekly series of 
television programs called Window 
to the Past, designed and presented 
exclusively for in-school reception 
and use over the new educational 
television station WTVS. Kinescope 
recordings of each program are being 
made available for national distri- 
bution. 


The Education Building serves as 
the center for an almost endless num- 
ber and variety of professional educa- 


Students study ancient stone grinding 

wheels of a grist mill. Up to 1850 most 

of the flour and corn meal were ground 
on stones like this. 
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tional and historical groups—local, 
state, and national. 

This innovation is quite unique in 
the museum field and the practicabil- 
ity of this service is attested by the 
fact that its use has more than dou- 
bled within the past year. 

The study of history still is con- 
cerned far too much with the details 
of relatively unrelated events and con- 
ditions. An alternative is to deal with 
history in terms of broad, sweeping 
generalizations which may be rather 
remote to the experiential back- 
grounds of the learners. Certainly the 
provision of merely more history 
cannot be expected to contribute very 
constructively to this challenge. 

The goal should be that of devel- 
oping teaching methods which lead 
to enhanced appreciation and under- 
standing of our American heritage. 
Among adults there is a greater in- 
terest in historical novels than ever 
before. There is no reason why the 
study of history cannot be made more 
interesting than ever before. For 
quite some time there has been an 
obvious need, on the part of society 
at large, for the stabilizing influence 
which a more adequate understanding 
of American history can provide. The 
adoption of more effective methods 
of teaching and studying history can 
go a long way toward meeting this 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The Time For Leadership 


By W. A. WITTICH, Director 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 


University of Wisconsin 


Anyone who finds himself in the 
midst of professional education plan- 
ning and responsibility today can 
easily react in the manner so aptly 
described by Charles Dickens, “It is 
the best of times—it is the worst of 
times.” 

Depending on one’s point of view. 

Today an analysis of public educa- 
tion would allow one to come to the 
alternate conclusion that it is the best 
of times—or—it is the worst of times 
—-and, this dual possibility can be 
true of any of the following issues: 


1. Most Americans are dedicated 
to the principle of public education. 
Not all, however, are dedicated to the 
practical efforts involved in meeting 
its cost. Since 1940 our national in- 
come has increased from &0 to 316 
billions, while during this same period 
of time expenditures for public edu- 
cation have increased from 3 billions 
to 9.4 billions. The percentage of the 
national income spent on education 
decreased from 3.1 in 1940 to 2.9 in 


1954. 


2. During the last 20 years the per- 
centage of high-school-age youth en- 
rolled in formal education programs 
has increased markedly. In this year’s 
freshman class we find four out of 
every five youths of census age en- 
rolled. Yet only about 50 percent of 
this beginning group will graduate 
four years from now. 


3. Dunag the last 20 years more 
newspaper and magazine space, and 
more books than ever before have 
carried educational philosophy and 
practical information. 

Yet, during the same time national 
committees, Jeagues, private authors 
and investigators have published or 
uttered lurid and continuous denun- 
ciations and challenges against the 
principles and practices of puble edu- 
cation. 

4. Since 1944 the beginning of a 
great surge of increased school pop- 
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ulation has made itself felt in the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. This 
swell has continued and has now en- 
culfed the elementary grades and 
threatens the very physical space 
available in the high school. Yet, as 
this occurs, a look at statistics on new 
teachers graduated by the teacher- 
training agencies of America versus 
teachers needed to fill current and 
newly established positions reveals 
that only 48 percent of the teachers 
needed are being trained, In 1956 an 
estimated 56,000 new teachers will be 
graduated and certified-while a total 
of 115,000 teachers will, be needed to 
fill vacancies, 


5. The 1954 Biennial Survey of 
Kducation in the United States de- 
scribes the composite course offering 
of the high schools of America as in- 
cluding 803 distinct and definable 
course experiences. Yet, as the teach- 
er tries to make the entire world of 
science and the social studies under- 
standable to the student, he too often 
employs communication techniques 
which are characterized by outmoded, 
verbal, and otherwise inadequate pro- 
cedures, and which do not compare 
favorably at all with extra-school com- 
munication techniques that intrigue 
the eye and ear of millions. 


A Challenge to All Educators 


\s people in education contemplate 
this situation. it becomes apparent 
that the issues involved can foment 
tremendous drives to action. On one 
hand we know people who have spent 
long years in education but who now 
turn from it to more lucrative fields. 
On the other hand the same drive to 
action serves other teachers and ad- 
ministrators with further incentive to 
improve public education. 


lf there is anything at all to the 
saying that need precedes progress 
then this is a remarkable time for the 
educator, and specifically for the 
audio-visual educator, to become more 


effective in his field. 

The Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction is experiencing a fortu- 
nate combination of circumstances. 
We operate amid a climate of great 
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need. A half century of research, test- 
ing, and development lies behind us. 
Because of this half century, we are 
now in a position to make as great a 
contribution to the advancement of 
education methods and techniques as 
has ever been possible in the field of 
education and communication. 


The Time Is Right 


Beginning with Edison and Lu- 
miere, the first success was achieved 
in culminating previous experimenta- 
tion with stereographs, lantern slides, 
thumb books and zoetropes. The out- 
come of this was the motion picture- 
at first a novelty, then a means of 
entertainment, and today a communi- 
cation technique becoming more and 
more used by educators everywhere. 


Investigators beginning with Sum- 
stine, continuing with Freeman, 
Wood, Consitt, Arnspiger, Rulon, and 
a host of others proved the worth of 
the emerging tools of audio-visual 
education in terms of improving daily 
learning. 


The businessman, the film produc- 
er, the screen maker and the equip- 
ment manufacturer took a big chance 
and gambled that one day a new kind 
of teaching would develop in our 
classrooms. It has been out of this 
gamble of fortune and manufacturing 
technique that today more and more 
teachers and teacher trainers have de- 
veloped a keen and abiding under- 
standing of the role of all of these 
mechanical materials in audio-visual 
education as the means of enhancing 
learning through audio-visual tech- 
niques. 


The National Education Associa- 
tion in 1923 created the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction. The cre- 
ation of such a department became 
the professional means of gathering 
together persons of simi.ar interest in 
the improvement of instruction 
through audio-visual means. 


Instructional Materials— 
Mark of Maturity 


Now we come to another mark of 
maturity, the establishment of  sys- 
tematic means of recording profes- 
sional thinking and educational know- 
how in communication. DAVI now 
takes its place among other depart- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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By GEORGE INGHAM 


Interim Editorial Committee, DAV] 


There are dreams, and there are 
visions. Dreams are often passing 
things of the night. Visions are the 
vistas of “what might be” seen in the 
bright light of the noonday sun. 

Everything man made existed first 
as a vision. And then, because some 
worked very hard to bring it to pass, 
“something that 
might be” and became something 
that is, 


it stopped being 


This is true of the magazine you 
hold in your hands. 

For years DAVI had grown in num- 
bers, in maturity, and in strength. 
Members began to express the need 
for a journal, a publication of their 
very own—one that they completely 
controlled, one which bore the mast- 
head of their own professional group. 
These were but natural desires, not 
unlike those held by many other pro- 
fessional organizations. As more and 
more shared the vision of “what 
might be,” the elected officials of 
DAVI took it under consideration. 


Salute to Educational Screen 


The decision was not an easy one. 
The National Education Association 
had first established a Department 
of Visual Instruction in 1923, just a 


is 
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year after Educational Screen was 
founded. In the intervening years, 
Educational Screen had helped DAVI 
to grow, had been a part of that 
growth and had served as its voice in 
the field. Whatever may happen in 
the days to come, the membership of 
DAVI will always owe a profound 
measure of gratitude to the late Nel- 
son Greene, Mrs. Marie C. Greene, 
their publication and staff. 


Motions Establishing Journal 
The decision was not easy, but on 
August 1, 1954, the Board of Direc- 
tors of DAVI voted “. . . favoring the 
proposal that DAVI own its official 
journal. After a year’s study and 
further developments the Board of 
Directors on July 3, 1955, passed the 
implementing motions. This was but 
the last link in a long chain of events: 
it marked the end of thinking of 
“what might be” and the beginning 
of making the vision come true. The 
motions were simply worded; they 
read in part: 
“Moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the President with ap- 
proval by the Executive Commit- 
tee, whose term of office shall be 
thru June 1957, to get the publica- 
tion underway . to develop a 
charter... .” “. . . that there shall 
be an Advisory Board subject to 
the conditions of the charter as 
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established for the official journal, 
to be made up of representatives 
of all organizations affiliated with 


DAVE. 


The phrase “to get the publication 
underway” is short, but the imple- 
mentation of these five words is a 
long, long tale. 

And so the official journal of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion of the NEA was conceived, 

Labor began at the first meeting of 
the Interim Editorial Committee on 
September 15 at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in New York 
City. Paul Witt and Phil Lange, of 
Teachers College, played the hosts; 
Carlton Erickson drove down from 
Storrs, Connecticut, picking up 
George Ingham at Westport on the 
way; Edwin Schofield came by train 
from Newark; Harold Benda drove 
from Trenton; Foy Cross and Irene 
Cypher came uptown. Members of 
the Washington DAVI staff arrived 
by train. At later meetings, Gertrude 
Broderick was to come from Wash- 
ington; Jim McPherson, from De- 
troit; and always there were letters 
of comment, suggestion, and en- 
couragement from Edgar Dale and 
Walt Wittich, who along with Jim 
McPherson served as consultants to 
the committee. The minutes of this 
first meeting are fine as minutes go, 
but they do not actually record the 
discussions nor do they reflect the 
soul searching of this first meeting. 
A publication had to be pulled to- 
gether—what purpose should it serve? 
What should 2 its scope? Its rela- 
tion to the sponsoring organization? 


The Title 


The group agreed that the publica- 
tion should have as its purpose, “the 
improvement of instruction through 
the more effective use of instruc- 
tional materials.” The title, INstruc- 
TIONAL MATERIALS, followed natural- 
ly. The DAVI membership, of course, 
was considered the primary audience, 
and so the subtitle was adopted, 
“Published by the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of NEA.” 
However, it was hoped and expected 
that the audience of the magazine 
would include also all persons with 
an interest in improving instruction. 
One of the perpetual problems facing 

(Continued on page 19) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL BUILDING COORDINATOR 


s How can this survey be made? 


2 Written by LOUISE M. WHALEY, 
¥ Assistant to Director of Instruction, 


By personel batwoon Westport, Conn., Public Schools 


each teaching and AV building co- 
ordinator? Illustrations by 


KATHLEEN A. COLEY, 
Secretary to Director of Instruction, 
Westport, Conn., Public Schools 
By written questionnaire to deter- 


mine what materials and equipment What course of action does the 
i should be inventoried? average classroom teacher pursue 


when suddenly a principal decides 
that the teacher is to assume the 
duties of audio-visual building co- 


ordinator in a town where a full time 


Who selects and evaluates materials? 49 
audio-visual director is employed? 


ies How can an AV coordinator obtain 


Seep Perhaps the first reaction is one of 
the necessary training? 


bewilderment and then, due to her 
limited background in this area, one 
In college classes? of alarm. This is a common situation 
throughout the country as administra- 


tors acknowledge the merit of audio- 
visual materials. Teachers with little 
or no knowledge in this field are will- 
ing and anxious to accept the added 
responsibilities of an audio-visual co- 


Reading books? 
Magazines? 
Trade pamphlets? 


What are the normal functions of an 
AV coordinator? Is he primarily a 


ordinator and as a result these audio- 
visual materials have become an in- 
tegral part of the total learning activ- 
Gadgeteer? 

The initial organization of the pro- 
gram will depend largely upon the 
Film librarian? needs in a specific building and will 
vary from school to school in a com- 
munity. Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain fundamental steps that can be 


taken in the majority of cases. Of 


Pick-up and delivery man? 


prime importance will be a survey of 
the faculty to determine their knowl- 
edge, abilities and skills. 
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To execute such activities the 
audio-visual building coordinator 
must be a combination of master 
teacher, resource person to curric- 
ulum planners, and administrator. 
He must be anxious to work with per- 
sons to create a desirable learning and 
teaching situation. 

Ultimately, in his selection of a 
coordinator the administrator will 
probably consider the following: 
(1) Has the individual had success- 
ful teaching experience? (2) Is he 
interested in exploring newer types of 
material? (3) Is there evidence of 
interest in audio-visual techniques 
and materials? (4) Does he have 
any professional training in curricu- 
lum planning and evaluation? (5) Is 
he capable of defining a problem and 
working along with a teacher to solve 
it? (6) Is he willing to act as a 
resource person to gather informa- 
tion for others? (7) Does he have the 
ability to organize and follow through 
on a project? (8) Does he enjoy the 
confidence of the rest of the staff? 
(9) Does he possess some mechan- 
ical ingenuity? Essentially a person 
with all or many of these qualifica- 
tions is more than capable of plan- 
ning and executing an effective audio- 
visual program. The one major im- 
pediment would be lack of time. If 
possible, the coordinator should be 
relieved of a portion of his teaching 
duties. 

A teacher is indeed fortunate to 
be selected as an audio-visual build- 
ing coordinator because of the op- 
portunity for professional and per- 
sonal growth. There is no experience 
so rewarding as to see the tangible 
evidence of this type of instruction 
Throughout a 
building there will be constant pupil 
activity because of the coordinator’s 
encouragement and help. 


in the classroom. 


What responsibilities did | assume? 


To train student projection crews 


To learn what materials were avail- 
able 


To demonstrate how AV materials 
could be used effectively in the class- 
room 


To organize a girls’ library group 
to take charge of the decentralized 
filmstrip library 


To provide inservice 


teachers 


training for 


To assist community groups in use of 
AV materials 
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WITHIN THE \ 


AMONG THE STATE 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


The following state organizations have 
recently reported their officers: 


Colorado 


President: 
Vincent Amanna 
4600 S. Cherokee 
Englewood, Colorado 
Vice-President: 
James Miles 
Instructional Matls. Center 
Colo. State Coll. of Educ. 
Greeley, Colorado 
Secretary: 
Robert Card 
Greeley Public Schools 
Greeley, Colorado 


Eastern Massachusetts Branch 


President: 
Margaret Jackson, Dir. 
Audio-Visual Instruction 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Vice-President: 
Christie Hayden, Dir. 
Audio-Visual Instruction 
Braintree, Mass. 
Secretary: 
Ralph Nelson, Dir. 
Audio-Visual Instruction 
Waltham, Mass. 
Treasurer: 
Lillian Emery, Dir. 
Audio-Visual Instruction 
Haverhill, Mass. 


North Dakota DAVI 


President: 
Irving S. Spigle, Dir. 
Audio-Visual Education 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Vice-President: 
Mrs. Cynthia Selland 
Fargo Public Schools 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Judith H. Rue, Dir. 
Audio-Visual Education 
Bismarck Public Schools 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 
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Wisconsin DAVI 


President: 
David P. Barnard, Dir. 
Audio-Visual Education 
Stout State College 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Vice-President: 
Russell Mosely 
Secondary School Supervisor 
State Dept. of Public Instr. 
Madison, Wis. 
Treasurer: 
Aaron Mickelson, Asst. Dir. 
Bureau of Lectures & Concerts 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 3, Wis. 
Secretary: 
Naomi Gauger, Principal 
Dunwood School 
Fox Point Public Schools 
Executive Secretary: 
Frederick White, Asst. Dir. 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instr. 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WDAVI in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
University of Wisconsin sent to every 
superintendent in the state a copy of 
How Good Are Our Teaching Materials, 
publication work guide #8 of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

At a Board of Directors Meeting held 
in December, a Building Committee 
(Bob Wheeler, Waukesha, Chairman) 
was created to study audio-visual build- 
ing problems and to propose minimum 
specifications, which will be circulated 
to school superintendents, architects 
and state agencies concerned with the 
construction of school buildings. 

WDAVI sponsored a display of the 
NEA model classroom during the Wis- 
consin Education Association Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, November 2-4. 

On April 10, Stout State College, 
Menomonie (Northwestern Wiscensin), 
in cooperation with WDAVI and the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
will sponsor a conference on “Financ- 
ing the Audio-Visual Program.” L. C. 
Larson, Vice-President of DAVI, will 
be the featured speaker. Sectional meet- 


ings dealing with financing county, 


small city, rural, and cooperative film 
libraries will round out the program. 

The spring meeting of WDAVI will 
be held in Green Bay (Northeastern 
Wisconsin) on April 26 and 27. Floyde 
Brooker, Acting Executive Secretary of 
DAVI; Harvey Frye, Supervisor of 
Graphic Arts, Indiana University; and 
Walter Wittich, President of DAVI, 
will be featured “participants.” Teach- 
ers from Green Bay area will be the 
guests of the organization. Friday’s 
program will feature a panel on “Build- 
ing for Modern Teaching.” The panel 
will be composed of an architect, state 
department representative, school super- 
intendent, audio-visual director and a 
classroom teacher. The afternoon ses- 
sion will be devoted to the “Use of 
Equipment,” with two demonstrations 
planned in the use of tape recorders 
and the opaque projector. 


* * * 


The National Office of DAVI has 
asked all State and Affiliated organiza- 
tions to appoint a member to the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, to serve as the 
permanent advisory body for your off- 
cial publication. 

We hope through this Board to 
strengthen our reporting of the activi- 
ties and news of all the state organiza- 
tions. 

Please send us your news items. 


MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


December 20, 1955—Washington, D. C. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction was called to order by the 
President, Walter A. Wittich, at 9:00 
aM, December 20, in the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C. The following 
members were in attendance: A. J. Foy 
Cross, Irene F. Cypher, L. C. Larson, 
Charles F. Schuller. Floyde E. Brooker, 
Anna L. Hyer, J. J. McPherson, Mary 


C. Welch were present as observers. 


White House Conference 


Dr. Cross reported briefly on the 
White House Conference on Education, 
pointing out that in the official report 
of the Conference audio-visual facilities 
were rated as “desirable but not manda- 
tory.” A letter to Mr. Neil McElroy, 
Chairman of the White House Confer- 
ence Committee, recommending the 
preparation and wide dissemination of 
a supplementary report which would 
affirm the vital role of audio-visual 
methods and materials, was drafted and 
signed by the Committee. 

The Acting Executive Secretary was 
instructed to send copies of the letter 
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to such groups as state audio-visual 
associations, all chief state school off- 
cers, the School Facilities Council, trade 
associations, labor unions, the National 
Council of Parents and Teachers, etc., 
with the suggestion that they submit 
similar recommendations to Mr. Mc- 
Elroy. The letter follows: 


December 19, 1955 
Mr. Neil McElroy, Chairman 
White House Conference Committee 
Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. McElroy: 


The Executive Committee 0° the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
heartily endorses the recommendation 
made in the report of Topic III at the 
White House Conference; namely, 


“The basic facilities for every satis- 
factory building should in- 
clude housing for all functional serv- 
ices required to carry on the kinds of 
educational programs anticipated in 
the report on the first topic.” 


school 


We would like, however, to express 
a strong protest regarding Items 4 and 


5. These Items read as follows: 


1. “Some felt that this report should 
also be particularized. Basic facilities 
for an elementary school: Adequate 
site, classrooms including kindergar- 
ten, office facilities, space for assem- 
bly and cafeteria activities or multi- 
purpose physical education 
and playground facilities, equipment 
health unit, teachers’ room, service 
and sanitary facilities, toilet rooms, 
custodial and storage rooms. Desira- 
ble, but not mandatory: facilities 
should include special service rooms, 
library and visual aid facilities.” 

5. “Basic facilities for secondary 
schools: Adequate site; general class- 
rooms; 


room. 


special classrooms for science, 
industrial 
arts, vocational education, and boys’ 
and girls’ physical education; offices; 
library and textbook cafe- 
teria; auditorium; health unit; teach- 
ers’ lounge; locker facilities for stu- 
dents. Desirable, but not mandatory: 
swimming pool, visual aid facilities.” 


art, homemaking, musis, 


rooms; 


The Armed 


States 


United 
industry, the 
churches, and the schools of this coun- 


Forces of the 
Government, 


try have been using audio-visual ma- 
terials and techniques for the training 
and education of individuals because of 
the effectiveness and efficiency of these 
materials and techniques. They have 
done this because research and their ex- 
perience have shown that audio-visual 
materials and techniques are efficient 
and effective in conveying information, 
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in developing understanding, in ‘ucieas- 
ing the retention of knowledge and in 
speeding up the acquisition of physical 
skills. 

To overlook the research findings and 
the experience of the United States Gov- 
ernment, businessmen and industrialists 
and educators is to deny the validity of 
advances in the instruments and meth- 
ods of instruction. By the same reason- 
ing and in the same sense, typewriters 
could be ruled as desirable but not man- 
datory, since letters could still be re- 
produced by hand. 


Educators and leaders in industrial 
and armed forces training will at once 
see the discrepancy between Item 1 
stated above and Items 4 and 5. Edu- 
cators agree that audio-visual materials 
are basic to “carrying on kinds of edu- 
cational programs anticipated in the re- 
port on the first topic.” 

We therefore recommend a strong 
supplementary report be officially sub- 
mitted and widely disseminated point- 
ing to the general acceptance of the 
efficiency and effectiveness of modern 
instruments of communication in educa- 
tion and the importance of providing 
audio-visual facilities in keeping in the 
best practices of an efficient and modern 
educational system. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Executive COMMITTEE 

Department of Audio-Visual 

Instruction, National Education 

Association 

President Walter A. Wittich 
Vice-President L. C. Larson 
Charles F. Schuller 

Irene Cypher 

A. J. Foy Cross 


ec: Mr. Clifton Pace, Exec. Director 
White House Conference Committee 


Resolutions Committee 


The Chairman requested approval of 
the following for appointment to the 
Resolutions Committee: Robert de- 
Kieffer, Chairman, Walter Bell, Vernon 
Bronson, Lee Campion, Frank Gorow, 
Paul W. F. Witt. Dr. Cross moved, Dr. 
Schuller seconded, that the Executive 
Committee approve the President’s ap- 
pointments to the Resolutions Commit- 
tee for the 1956 Convention. The motion 
carried unanimously. 

The Resolutions Committee was in- 
structed to invite each of the national 
committees and affiliated state associa- 
tions to submit by March 1, 1956, sug- 
gested resolutions to be edited by the 
Committee and presented to the Board 
of Directors for consideration at the 
meeting on March 11. 

The Executive Committee recom- 
mended further that the organization 


1956 


establish a procedure of referring to the 
Board of Directors, prior to action at 
the business meeting, all resolutions 
the adoption of which would constitute 
policy statements for the organization. 


Field Service Program 


The Chairman pointed out that the 
agreement with TFC, approved by the 
Board of Directors at the July 3, 1955, 
meeting, extends only until December 
31, 1955, and that Lee Cochran, Chair- 
man of the Field Service Committee, 
has requested approval for extending 
the program beyond that date. 


It was moved by Dr. Cross, seconded 
by Dr. Cypher, that Teaching Film 
Custodians be requested to extend the 
original agreement; that the Field 
Service Program be continued past the 
December 31, 1955 date; that future 
contracts for service be accepted up to 
the remainder of the original grant or 
up to the date of the March Convention, 
whichever occurs first; that a report be 
made to the Board of Directors at the 
March meeting which can serve as a 
basis for decision as to the desirability 
and method of continuing the project. 
The motion carried unanimously. 


Naming the Magazine 


Reactions from the membership, pro 
and con, to the title, INSTRUCTIONAL Ma- 
TERIALS, were heard. After several hours 
of discussion, it was moved by Dr. 
Schuller, seconded by Dr. Cross, that 
publication plans be continued as reec- 
ommended by the Interim Editorial 
Committee for five issues (through the 
June 1956 issue). A provision was added 
that it be made clear, both in the maga- 
zine and in communications from the 
DAVI office, that there is organized 
opposition to the title the Committee 
has selected; that this matter will be 
given full discussion at the next national 
convention as well as in the magazine; 
and that a vote will be taken of the 
membership by direct mail ballot early 
in May 1956 to determine whether or 
not to add an audio-visual emphasis 
to the title. The motion carried unani- 
mously. (The motion was submitted for 
mail vote to Lee Cochran and Francis 
Noel. Both approved. ) 


Editorial Advisory Board 


Dr. Schuller moved, Dr. Cypher sec- 

‘ad, that we implement the appoint- 

t of an Editorial Advisory Board as 

m as possible under the conditions 

of the motion acted upon by the Board 

of Directors at the July 3, 1955 meet- 
ing. The motion carried unanimously. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CITY OF NATIONAL CONVENTION 
DAVI, MARCH 11-16, 1956 


Detroit is known as the world’s 
capital of mass production and indus- 
trial “know-how.” It is also a center 
of outstanding audio-visual programs. 

There are few areas of the country 
where you will find so many varied 
and outstanding audio-visual develop- 
ments, The colleges and universities, 
the public school systems, and the 
industries have all applied audio- 
visual methods and techniques to their 
problems of education and of train- 
ing. Here in Detroit you will find 
museums, institutes, industréal train- 
ing programs, commercial film pro- 
duction, educational television and ra- 
dio stations and studios—and all are 
available for study by the Audio- 
Visual World at the National Conven- 
tion of DAVI in Detroit, March 11- 
16, 1956. 

The following outline will suggest 
some of the superior audio-visual 
programs available for study and visi- 
tation: 


Detroit Public Schools. Audio- 


Visual Services serves over 350.000 
students, distributing over 200,000 


items annually and maintaining a li- 
brary of 8000 motion pictures, 7500 
filmstrips, 10,000 recordings, and 
5000 radio scripts. 

Children’s Museum lends _ over 
400,000 items annually for classroom 
use, has special lectures for students 
and holds craft and science demon- 
strations. 

Department of Radio and Televi- 
sion has been broadcasting educa- 
tional radio programs for classroom 
use for 17 years, and now produces 
in its own studio 12 television pro- 
grams weekly for classroom use. 


Dearborn Public Schools. Helge 
Hansen is the new director here and 
heads up a program long well known 
for its excellence. 


Grosse Pointe Public Schools. 
Have an outstanding audio-visual 
building coordinators program. The 
building coordinators plan inservice 
workshops and other programs. 


Highland Park Public Schools. 
Have developed a very efficient in- 
structional materials center, have 


their own radio station (10 watt) 
WHPR, unusual for low budget. 


South Oakland Cooperative 
Film Library. Was developed in 
1949 by seven school districts, each 
one of which assesses itself $4 per 
certified teacher to provide an annual 
operating budget of $6500. 


Wayne University. The Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
College of Education, provides as- 
sistance on a fee basis for sponsors 
and producers of material intended 
for classroom use, and produces its 
own material to meet specific experi- 
mental and educational needs. 

Visual Auditory Center handles 
over 100 on-campus showings daily, 
and has complete facilities for pro- 
ducing motion and still pictures. 


Detroit Educational Television 
Foundation. (A nonprofit commu- 
nity organization.) Owns and operates 
a UHF television station. The Founda- 
tion is made up of 18 educational, 
civic, and cultural organizations. Pro- 
grams originate in three studios, one 


_at Wayne University, one at Univer- 


A production scene from a filmstrip being 
made by Jam Handy Organization. 
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sity of Detroit, and one located in the 
Public Schools. 


Detroit Publie Library, Educa- 
tional Film Division. Has Collec- 
tion of more than 1000 informational 
and educational films and 750 film- 
strips which it makes available to com- 
munity groups. 


Detroit Historical Museum. Has 
exhibits dramatizing the American 
Way of Life. Another of its unusual 
exhibits is that of the Streets of Old 
Detroit, which reproduces the store 
fronts and shops of the various pe- 
riods such as 1840 and 1870. 


Cranbrook Institute of Science. 
Has collections from some of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding scientists and offers 
one of the world’s finest displays of 
gems and minerals. One of their un- 
usual talking exhibits shows the 
changes by geologic ages in forest and 
meadow. 


Ford Rotunda. Is the gateway to 
the gigantic River Rouge Plant, and 
has its own exhibits. It is an out- 
standing tourist attraction visited an- 
nually by over a million people. 


The River Rouge Plant, the world's largest 
industrial concentration. Just one of the 


tourist attractions near Detroit. 
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Greenfield Village. A “must,” but 
see the article by Vernon Dameron 
on p. 8. 


Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. The audio-visual section of 
their public relations department is an 
outstanding example of a practical 
audio-visual program to improve em- 
ployee and customer relations. Their 
motion pictures, distributed through 
free depositories, are loaned to frater- 
nal and civic groups and have an au- 
dience of over 2 million a year. 

Their “telezonia kits” are designed 
to teach school students the effective 
use of the telephone, and their “tele- 
training programs” help high school 
students plan their careers. Both are 
outstanding and unusual programs. 


The Jam Handy Organization. 
One of the best known and largest 
producers of audio-visual materials 
in the Detroit area. They have com- 
plete production facilities from ani- 
mation to models, and special photo- 
graphic effects to graphic flip-chart 
presentations. 


These are only a few of the places 


in and around Detroit which are cer- 
tain to be of professional interest to 
audio-visual specialists, 

There are other places of interest 
also, The assembly lines that produce 
two out of every three cars you see 
on the streets are open for visitors. 
Detroit is also an industrial giant in 
other fields such as steel, drugs, chem- 
icals, and business machines. It is 
second only to New York City as 
an export-import gateway to the 
world. And across the bridge lies 
Canada, which can be visited with 
none of the usual international border 
red tape. 

Detroit’s downtown section is one 
of the most concentrated in the world, 
with over 800 stores in a single area 
five blocks long and four blocks wide. 
One of these stores is Hudson’s, one 
of the world’s largest. 

Detroit holds much of professional 
interest to the audio-visual world; it 
also has much of personal interest. 
Time spent at the March DAVI Con- 
vention in Detroit will be interesting, 
professionally important and enjoy- 
able for all DAVI members and their 


families. 
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An Abbreviated ‘Picture Program” of Personalities You Will 
Meet at the 1956 DAVI National Convention, March 12-16. 


L. C. Larson, Budgeting for 
College AV Programs 


A. W. VanderMeer, Evalua- 
tion—AV_ Contributions to 
Learning 


George Ingham, Curriculum 

Trends and their Implications 

for AV Instructional Materials 
Programs 


Don Williams, Developing 
Support for the AV Program 


Clyde K. Miller, Strengthen- 
ing State AV Programs 


W. R. Fulton, Patterns for De- 
veloping Teacher Competency 


Edward T. Schofield, Bring- 

ing Order to AV Information: 

Cataloguing, Indexing and Proc- 
essing of Materials 


Paul W. F. Witt, Toward Pro- 


fessional Maturity 


AND MANY OTHERS 
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Virgil M. Rogers, Keynoter 
“AV Leadership Faces Educa- 
tional Realities” 


Lyle W. Ashby, “Leadership 
in Professional Intergroup Re- 
lations” 


A. J. Foy Cross, “Frontiers in 
Curriculum”; J. J. MecPher- 
son, “Retiring Executive Sec- 
retary's Message”: Irene Cy- 
pher, “School Facilities for a 
Good Learning Environment” 
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New Horizons 


(Continued from page 7) 


haps frightening. Our educators have 
realized all this and have sought to 
develop a curriculum that can meet 
the challenge. Such a curriculum is 
possible only through an ever-increas- 
ing supply of instructional aids. That 
is why the money being spent in in- 
structional materials—films, film- 
strips, radio, television and the like— 
is becoming a significant portion of 
every school budget. 

Another factor to be considered to- 
day is the vast increase in knowledge. 
Science has entered our lives to an 
extent never before known. Atomic 
energy, solar energy, synthetics, bi- 
otics—all these appear in the daily 
press, in almost every magazine, even 
on every screen. They will play an 
important part in the lives of all fu- 
ture generations. They must therefore 
play an equally important part in the 
curriculum. Science cannot be taught 
without laboratories, equipment, ma- 
terials, books, and good teachers. 

As more and more people come into 
the orbit of democratic nations, their 
languages will tend to become part of 
our curriculum. So in the program of 
instruction we inevitably must come 
to recordings, transcriptions, tape re- 
corders, radio lessons, and television 
programs. Languages cannot be 
taught out of a book alone. That is a 
mistake American schools have been 
making for the past ‘three centuries, 
and why so few native Americans 
are bilingual. 


Child Needs Broad Scope 


All of these things merely point in 
the direction in which education is 
going. The child is small and the 
world is big. And yet somehow dur- 
ing the brief period in which he is 
entrusted to us, he must somehow 
come to possess the entire world. He 
must arrive at some direct knowledge 
of what it is like, of the different 
peoples it contains, of the problems 
they face, of their manners and cus- 
toms, of their relationships to each 
other. He must come to know a great 
deal about the physical aspects of the 
earth, its products and how man 
utilizes them, perhaps even how he 
produces them. He must also learn 
something about the institutions of 
his own culture because in a very few 
years he will become adult enough to 


participate in the democratic way of 
life. He must learn something about 
his own body and his own develop- 
ment and about those things which 
contribute to his basic needs—food, 
shelter, and clothing. 


Must Exhaust Possibilities 


All these and much more are impor- 
tant phases of a good modern educa- 
tional program. To do a good job of 
helping a child develop into an effec- 
tive citizen, the school must use all 
the means available to it. They must 
see to it that all teachers have avail- 
able the equipment, materials, re- 
sources, and facilities to help do this 
most important job. 

Educators everywhere are begin- 
ning to realize this and in some 
school systems they have organized 
instructional materials centers to lo- 
cate, house, distribute, and service all 
kinds of teaching materials. In these 
centers teachers may find books, a 
microscope, list of field trips, exhibits, 
films, in fact anything which will 
assist the teacher in his teaching. If 
it is not available, the center will find 
it or make one to order. This concept 
is not farfetched. The day is rapidly 
approaching when many teaching 
tools will be tailor-made to fit a par- 
ticular teaching situation. 


A teacher is much more than a 
mere disciplinarian or one who as- 
signs class lessons and hears class 
recitation. He is to the field of edu- 
cation what the pediatrician is in the 
field of medicine. He studies each pu- 
pil as the doctor does his patient and 
then prescribes for the child the in- 
structicnal program and materials 
which are needed to further the full 
development of the child just as the 
doctor prescribes diet and medicine 
to help him grow and keep well. 

Fortunately there are many activi- 
ties in which an entire group can par- 
ticipate so that a class of 30 may be 
handled by one teacher without being 
broken up into 30 private pupils. 
Nevertheless, the teacher’s interest 
must be in each child as a separate in- 
dividual and his attitude toward in- 
structional materials must be deter- 
mined by what he finds most suitable 
to the learning ability of these 30 
young people. To have a centralized 
department of instructional materials 
to which a teacher can turn for any 
and all kinds is a distinct benefit both 
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to the individual and to the entire 
school system. It makes for efficiency 
and also for economy. It is sure to 
come. 


This first issue of INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS should be of great help to 
all those interested in receiving and 
using resources for education. Within 
its pages will be found not only 
sources of aids but research findings 
which will help teachers make better 
use of these materials. Even more im- 
portant is the fact that its editors will 
be constantly on the alert for the 
implication of new developments in 
the area of communication. What may 
seem fantastic today will be the com- 
mon thing tomorrow. 


From Conception to Birth 


(Continued from page 11) 


DAVI is that of telling our story to 
other educators who think of in- 
structional materials as a package 
containing all kinds of teaching tools. 

With this purpose in mind, it was 
decided that the journal should deal 
with “the entire range of instructional 
materials—motion pictures, _ televi- 
sion, radio, filmstrips, still pictures, 
exhibits, bulletin boards, models, 
printed materials, etc.” The Acting 
Executive Secretary was directed to 
poll the Board of Directors to as- 
certain their feelings about the title, 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, for every- 
one felt the importance of this first 
series of decisions. 


The second meeting on October 6 
opened with a renewed discussion of 
the title. The letters from the Board 
of Directors were studied, and it was 
noted that the overwhelming majority 
of those reporting favored the title, IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, The commit- 
tee adopted the title as final with the 
proviso that the subtitle be given 
prominence on the cover. — 


There were other questions—it 
seemed hundreds of them—and each 
required discussion, for each was 
thorny, and each required a decision. 
How many months a year should we 
publish? What should be the adver- 
tising policies, rates, and promo- 
tions? What should be the design of 
the cover, the general format and 
layout? Should the magazine be 
printed letterpress or offset? 


(Continued on page 26) 
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DEPARTMENTS 


News and Views 


Literature 
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|. Question of the Month“Is 
YOUR AUDIO-VISUAL PRO- 
GRAM CHLORINATED?” 


Audio-visual participants in the re- 
cent White House Conference were 
disturbed to find that in a final report 
of the Conference audio-visual facili- 
ties were classed with swimming 
pools—as being “desirable but not 
essential.” In the minds of some peo- 
ple the term “audio-visual” has a 
connotation of the “gimmick.” The 
point needs to be made strongly that 
audio-visual materials are basically 
instructional materials. 


li. Of People and Places 


LeonarD AmBos, formerly mem- 
ber of the Visual Instruction Bureau 
staff at the University of Texas, has 
accepted the position as audio-visual 
director of Southwes' Texas State 
College at San Marcos, Texas. 


Irv Boer in, of Pennsy!vania State 
University, again stepped forward in 
support of low postal rates for audio- 
visual materials when he testified be- 
fore the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in behalf of HR 5139 and 
HR 5142—hbills to readjust postal 
classification on educational and cul- 
tural materials. Irv, many will recall, 
led the battle for low postal rates for 
educational films and certain other 
audio-visual materials. 


KENNETH CHRISTIANSEN has been 
appointed TV Coordinator for the At- 
lanta school system. He will be re- 
sponsible for coordinating TV activi- 
ties between public school systems, 
colleges, and universities in the At- 
lanta area so that full use can be 
made of the proposed educational 
TV station. 
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Materials and Equipment 


Looking at New 


Amo De Bernarpis, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the Portland Public 
Schools, led group discussion on 
“Planning foi Visual Instruction” at 
the recent School Plant Planning Con- 
ference in Oregon. Amo was assisted 
by Don Hunter, Head of the Audio- 
Visual Department at the University 
of Oregon; Curtis Retp, Head of the 
Audio-Visual Department, General 
Extension Division; and CONSTANCE 
Weinman, Audie-Visual Director, 
Salem Public Schools. 

Avaton Daccett, of Los Angeles, 
picked up a lot of information about 
the cattle raising business when she 
produced her film, Yerds West. She 
didn’t know how useful her new- 
found knowledge would be until she 
called on Warp ANKRUM, Audio- 
Visual Director at Stephens College. 
Since Ward operates a large farm, 
Avalon was able to discuss various 
methods of stock feeding with expert 


skill. 


James Dyke, Librarian for East- 
ern New Mexico University at Por- 
tales, is in the process of developing 
a school film rental library service 
for the state. 


Rocer EATON is the new Director 
of Audio-Visual Services for the 
Sweetwater. Texas, schools. 


Morris S. WALLACE, who succeed- 
ed JoHn S. CARROLL as Head of the 
Department of Education at Texas 
Tech, Lubbock, Texas, is following in 
his footsteps by joining the Board of 
Directors of the West Texas Coopera- 
tive Audio-Visual Services as advisor 
and consultant. 

Tape Magic Goes to School is the 
title of a new sound film on the tape 
recorder which has been produced by 
the Audio-Visual Education Depart- 
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ment of the Milwaukee Public Schools 
for use in their schools. Other produc- 
tions from their Audio-Visual De- 
partment are The Care and Mainte- 
nance of the Opaque Projector, Class- 
room Utilization of the Opaque Pro- 
jector, and Radio for the Classroom. 

According to Britt Kinc, New Jer- 
sey State Audio-Visual Coordinator, 
county audio-visual centers in New 
Jersey, which are financed by both 
local and state funds, are expanding. 
Last year almost $100,000 was spent 
on these centers. Sixteen out of the 
21 counties now have centers and 
three more expect to organize during 
the current school year. 

When the St. Louis Public Schools 
planne@ the celebration of their 50- 
year-old audio-visual service program 
last year, one of the principal dif- 
ficulties was the location of a suitable 
horse and wagon to simulate their 
1904 delivery service. We still haven’t 
found cut how EvizaBeTtH GOLTER- 
MAN and her staff licked this problem, 
but the observance went off smoothly 
—horse-drawn wagon and all. 


lll. The College Corner 


From Jim Kinder, San Diego State 
College, we hear that a Committee has 
been formed in California. Audio- 
visual coordinators from each of the 
ten state colleges are members of the 
committee. A report is being planned 
which will cover policies with respect 
to: 

1. Audio-visual services in_ state 
colleges in relation to the total 
instructional program. 

2. Responsibilities of state college 
audio-visual service centers. 

3. Staff requirements of state col- 
lege audio-visual service centers. 

4. Campus audio-visual facilities. 
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5. Audio-visual equipment. 

6. Recording, reporting, and eval- 
uating audio-visual services. 

. Purchase and/or rental of in- 
structional films. 


A new teaching materials depart- 
ment has just been established by the 
Visual Instruction Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The departments will 
assist teachers in preparing their own 
teaching materials effectively. Preston 
Lockridge will supervise this depart- 
ment. 

Morris T. Iverson reports that the 
BAVI staff of the University of Wis- 
consin conducted three-session in- 
service audio-visual workshops in 26 
Wisconsin communities last semester. 
We aren’t sure what the BAVI stands 
for, but believe that it must mean 
BRAVE Audio-Visual Institute. 

College and university audio-visual 
workers will meet at the University 
of Idaho in March 1956 for the fourth 
Northwest Audio-Visual Conference. 

Audio-visual workers in university 
extension divisions have new status 
in their own national organization, 
the National University Extension As- 
sociation. Since they have been ‘ele- 
vated to the status of a “division” of 
the NUEA, they may now elect their 
own officers and have a representative 
on the NUEA Exeuctive Committee. 
Lee Cochran, immediate past presi- 
dent of DAVI, was elected first chair- 
man of the new division. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU USES 
NEW AUDIO-VISUAL TECH- 
NIQUE: Nava News reports an effec- 
tive new use of audio-visuals has been 
developed by Harold L. Carlston, Di- 
rector of the Placement Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Utah. Potential employers 
submit 35mm slides with an accom- 
panying taped narration for prospec- 
tive employees to see and hear before 
their regular interviews. The slide- 
sound communication gives not only 
a pictorial tour of the job situation; 
it may also describe desirable features 
of the community. A brochure de- 
scribing this service in detail is avail- 
able from the Bureau. 

Spring Comes to the Sub-Arctic is 
the latest 16mm sound, color produc- 
tion of the University of Minnesota. 
This 15-minute film was produced in 
collaboration with Dr. Walter J. 
Breckenridge, Director of the Museum 
of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota. A series of 39 films, three 
of which are nearly completed, is 


being planned as a self-liquidating 
audio-visual project by the Audio- 
Visual Education Service of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. These will in- 
clude films in the fields of history, 
science, industry, agriculture, gov- 
ernment, and social life. 

The Visual Instruction Bureau of 
the University of Texas has been in- 
vited by the University of Alabama to 
make a study of its audio-visual serv- 
ices and to make recommendations for 
its future development. Dr. Ernest 
Tiemann, of the University of Texas, 
will be in charge of the study. 


IV. It’s An Idea 


From Bob deKieffer comes word 
that the University of Colorado gave 
75 silent films to the Colorado School 
for the Deaf. This sounds like a fine 
way to put silent films to good use. 

The new wide-screen photographic 
technique is now being used to photo- 
graph football games by the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction at the State 
University of Iowa. Football coaches 
are highly pleased with results be- 
cause the wide-screen permits both 
teams to be included in the picture 
so that all blocking and other move- 
ments on the field can be observed. 

A new film, which will soon be 
available for use in the Polaroid 
camera, will permit the making of 
a_ black-and-white positive trans- 
parency in one minute. The new trans- 
parency film will have an ASA rating 
of 1000, which will permit the mak- 
ing of projection transparencies under 
adverse light conditions. The film will 
fit all present Polaroid cameras. 


V. TV Topics 


A closed circuit television camera 
is now part of the campus service 
equipment available at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa. The camera, equipped 
with remote control operation, can be 
placed, in a classroom or an operating 
room where medical or dental opera- 
tions are taking place and be remotely 
operated in an adjacent room. One of 
the first uses of the new equipment 
was to televise a fourth-grade class 
in session for viewing by an audience 
of 400 school administrators and 
supervisors seated in an auditorium 
approximately 500 feet away. 

Closed circuit television is being 
used at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, in teaching a new course to 
more than 800 first-year students. 
Small groups of students meet in 50 
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classrooms throughout the campus 
twice a week to hear 20-minute pres- 
entations through closed circuit tele- 
vision. These presentations are fol- 
lowed immediately in all classrooms 
by independent discussion under the 
leadership of a faculty member. The 
closed circuit television system makes 
it possible for all classes to hear pres- 
entations by Dr. Reuel Denney, co- 
author of The Lonely Crowd, and at 
the same time have an opportunity for 
participation in the give-and-take of 
small group discussion. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education made 
a $55,000 grant to assist the College 
in carrying the project forward dur- 
ing its first two years. 

The Milwaukee Public Schools are 
producing the following series of TV 
programs over commercial stations: 

Growing Pains (Child develop- 

ment) 

Your Schools 

Tomorrow’s Homemakers 

Learn and Live (Driver education) 

Your Lighted Schoolhouse (Recre- 

ation ) 

Careers 

Sports Report 

A half-hour film previewing pro- 
gram directed to classroom teachers 
and sponsored by the University of 
Colorado over KRMA-TV started Feb- 


ruary l, 


DAVI Family 


(Continued from page 15) 


DAVI Summer Meeting 

The appointment of the following as 
a planning committee for the summer 
meeting in Portland was approved: 
Kingsley Trenholme, Chairman, Harold 
Coman, Edith Davidson, Amo De Ber- 
nardis, William Gnaedinger, Alexander 
H. Howard, Curtis Reid, Constance 
Weinman. 


Audio-Visual and 
Teaching Reading 
Dr. Schuller moved, Mr. Larson sec- 
onded, that a committee be appointed 
to develop a brechure on the use of 
audio-visual materials and techniques 
in the teaching of reading. The motion 
carried unanimously. 


Official Magazine 

The Acting Executive Secretary pre- 
sented a brief report on the progress in 
the development of the new magazine. 
Editorial content, financing advertising 
received, printing contracts, publication 
schedule were reviewed. (For full re- 
port see minutes of the meetings of the 
Interim Editorial Committee.) 
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Materials 
and 


Equipment 


We Do and We Don’t 
Under the heading of Materials and 


Equipment, you can expect to find 
highlighting and selective reporting. 
There will be a long-range policy of 
intensive sampling, of attention to 
the novel and unique as well as to 
the bread-and-butter items for in- 
structional use; and there will be 
monthly features—such as __ this 
month’s illustration of the New Jersey 
Equipment Demonstration Center. In 
addition to news about materials and 
equipment there will be suggestions 
for use and evaluation. Since this sec- 
tion has a single purpose to provide 
the information and to serve the best 
interests of its readers, letters from 
you on the kinds of materials or 
equipment of most interest to you 
would help set the pattern of coverage 
for this section. 

Thus we do not now propose a 
master listing. Rather than duplicate 
services already available frorg other 
audio-visual and communication peri- 
odicals our major purpose will be to 
highlight, to supplement, and possibly 
to interrelate. 


The Kind of Company We Keep 


In limiting the present scope of this 
section, we are recognizing the regular 
columns on materials and equipment 
in other audio-visual periodicals with 
special audiences and varying degrees 
of coverage and purposes. 

In the field of instructional mate- 
rials, for example, we refer to such 
regular services in: 


Periodicals 


Audio-Visual Guide (monthly, 
Sept.-June): extensive listings and 
short descriptions of new equipment 
and materials, including use of fea- 
ture-length films. 1630 Springfield 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J. $3.50. 

Business Screen, combined with 
See and Hear (8 issues annually) : 
news of films and audio-visual equip- 
ment for industry. 7064 Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 26. $3.00. 
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Educational Screen (monthly, Sept.- 
June): systematic evaluations of new 
films, filmstrips, recordings, descrip- 
tions of new products; special church 
department. (See special December 
issue entitled Blue Book of Audio- 
Visual Materials, which compiles a 
year’s listing of films, filmstrips, 
slides, recordings— plus index to 
primary sources and trade directory.) 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. $4.00. 

Film News (quarterly): review of 
16mm films and of silent and sound 
filmstrips, 444 Central Park West, 
New York 25. $3.00. 

Film World and AV World (month- 
ly): news on equipment, films, film- 
strips, recordings for education, reli- 
gion, business, medical, TV films and 
16mm entertainment films. Ver Halen 
Publishing Co., 6327 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 38. School rate, 
$3.00. 

Newsletter, Ohio State University 
(monthly), edited by Edgar Dale: 
selected references to new materials 
and publications about radio, press, 
and films. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Rushes (weekly, Oct.-June): re- 
views, in newspaper format, of latest 
film releases. Film Council of Amer- 
ica, 600 Davis St., Evanston, II. 
$5.00. (Membership in FCA includes 
receipt of Rushes.) 

Saturday Review (weekly): re- 
views of books, entertainment films, 
radio, television, and recordings. Sat- 
urday Review Associates, 25 W. 45th 
St.. New York 36. $7.00. 

Teaching Tools (quarterly) : synop- 
ses and classroom appraisal of films, 
filmstrips, recordings and flat mate- 
rials, emphasis on classroom applica- 
tions. Ver Halen Publishing Co., 6327 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 38. 
$2.00. 

Worthy of special mention is the 
advanced, professional journal and 
research review, Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review, (quarterly), 
DAVI, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. $4.00. (The instructional 
materials section of the Winter 1955 
issue, for example, features an article 
entitled “A Critical Survey of Re- 
sources for Locating and Selecting 
Audio-Visual Materials,” in which 
suggested criteria are developed; an 
annotated listing of source books, di- 
rectories and resources services ac- 
companies the article.) 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


In addition to the audio-visual field 
publications mentioned above, there 
are of course many teachers maga- 
zines which feature regular evalua- 
tions of films and other instructional 
materials. For example: NEA Journal, 
the various journals of state teachers 
organizations, Catholic Educator, 
Catholic School Journal, The In- 
structor, Nation’s Schools, Scholastic 
Teacher, and others. 


Basic Reference Sources and 
Guides to Audio-Visual Materials 
Educational Film Guide (revised 
1953): includes descriptions of over 
11,000 films; alphabetical index by 
title and by subject; classified and 
annotated subject list; directory of 
producers. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 
University Ave., New York 52. $7.50,’ 
1953 publication; $7.50, semi-annual 
supplement service; or combined 
price for both services, $12.50. 

Library of Congress Catalog Cards: 
3” x 5” cards available by purchase 
in individual sets or on subscription 
basis; descriptions of films and film- 
strips prepared in sets for cross- 
reference filing of specific titles. Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Audio-Visual Resource Guide: de- 
scriptions of 1500 films classified for 
Christian education; source directory. 
Publications and Distribution Dept.. 
National Council of Churches, 120 E. 
23rd St., New York 10. $5.50, plus 
$1.75 if supplement service is desired: 
membership in Visual Education 
Fellowship, National Council of 
Churches, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 
3, includes receipt of Audio-Visual 
Resource Guide. 

Filmstrip Guide (revised 1954): 
description of 5882 filmstrips: grade 
level and purchase source. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York 52. $5.00, 1954 publication: 
$5.00, supplement service; or com- 
bined price for publication and sup- 
plement service, $8.50. 


We Appeal to Producers 
Providing information about new 
and forthcoming materials and equip- 
ment will be impossible without the 
cooperation of all the manufacturers. 
All producers will be encouraged to 
send products and advance informa- 
tion about products to the following: 
New materials—Robert H. Burgert. 
Director, Instructional Aids, San 


Diego, Calif. 


February 1956 
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New equipment—William H. King, 
AV Director, State Department 
of Education, Jersey & Lalor 
Sts., Trenton, N. J. 

Indicative of the kind of examination 
such products will receive is the fol- 
lowing report by William H. King, 
Coordinator of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Education. 


This is the first feature to appear 
in this section of our new publica- 
tion. It is an illustrated description 
of the way in which many New Jersey 
school administrators use an equip- 
ment center in the process of select- 
ing their audio-visual equipment. 

For the last three years, the New 
Jersey Department of Education has 
been sponsoring a plan, with the co- 
operation of manufacturers and deal- 
ers, which has enabled our school 
administrators to select their audio- 
visual equipment more intelligently. 
This plan has been extremely popular 
and helpful to the schools of New 
Jersey. 

Many manufacturers have provided 
equipment for the Demonstration Cen- 


ter of the Audio Visual Office. 

Tape Recorders. Sixteen companies 
have provided demonstration models 
of all kinds with many differing 
characteristics. 

Filmstrip and Slide Projectors. There 
are seven models on display. These 
cover the entire range of standard 
equipment. 

Record and Transcription Players. 
Five of the leading manufacturers in 
this field have provided demonstration 
models for the study of school people. 


Radios and TV, Three companies 
have their equipment on display. 
Superintendents can study these in 
terms of the conditions usually found 
in classrooms. 


Wiscellaneous. There are also dem- 
onstration models of opaque projec- 
tors, felt boards, flannel boards, 
transparent globes, film screens, 
plastic drapes, ventilating doors, light 
control blinds, storage cabinets, tape 
splicers and film viewers. 


Many of the manufacturers have 
sent several models of each of their 
items of equipment. In all cases the 
equipment has been sent to the Audio- 
Visual Office on a “permanent loan” 
basis. Under this agreement, the 
equipment is retained until such time 


as a new item of equipment replaces 
the one on hand and, at that time, 
the new item of equipment is sent to 
the Center and the outdated item is 
returned to the manufacturers. 

School administrators, board mem- 
bers, PTA members, etc. have an op- 
portunity to come to the Center to 
look at, listen to, and operate each 
of the pieces of equipment on display. 
This gives them a better opportunity 
to compare equipment than would be 
possible in any other way. 

After the school representatives 
have found two or three items of inter- 
est, they are provided with literature 
about them and the names of the deal- 
ers in their area who sell this equip- 
ment. It is suggested that they call 
these dealers and arrange for demon- 
strations in their own school. They’re 
also told that purchasing equipment 
by price alone can be extremely costly. 
It is recommended that they purchase 
all of their audio-visual equipment 
from an authorized dealer who can 
provide adequate service at a fair 
price. 

Since this service began, the num- 
ber of schools taking advantage of 
this opportunity has greatly increased. 
Over 378 different groups have visited 
the Center within the last six months. 
Sometimes a group consists of a prin- 
cipal and some of his teachers, at 
other .timés it may be the superin- 
tendent and some of his board mem- 
bers, while at still other times it may 
be a combination of both groups plus 
PTA members or _ representatives 
from other service organizations who 
are interested in providing this kind 
of equipment for their school. The 
comments received from these people 
clearly indicate their appreciation of 
this service. 


Time for Leadership 
(Continued -trom page 10) 

ments of established professional edi- 
torial leadership. In so doing, it has 
reaghed maturity in that its members 
now are willing to set forth methodi- 
cally in writing their thinking and 
their practical experience in the tech- 
niques of the improvement of instruc- 
tion. Our new magazine takes its place 
along with others which seek to con- 
tribute to the improvement of instruc- 
tion, Educational Leadership, Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Teaching Tools, 
Educational Screen, and a host of 
others, 
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To the members of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction this pub- 
lication venture is more than a me- 
chanical accomplishment; it is a mile- 
stone accomplishment along the path 
to professional maturity. It represents 
the obligations of all people who set 
forth their best thinking so that others 
may profit by it, challenge it, or 
amend it. The magazine INsTRUCTION- 
AL MATERIALS will be as good as the 
membership will make it, and only as 
they assume the responsibilities to 
read it, prepare appropriate content 
ideas for it, criticize it constructively, 
and wherever possible, bring forward 
answers growing out of their own in- 
vestigation and experiences. 

None of us, | am sure, feel that 
all the problems of education will be 
solved through the appearance of this 


, new publication. However, all of us 


must feel that this is the time for 
leadership, and that this magazine 
represents one additional way of voic- 
ing constructive suggestions concern- 
ing the improvement of the American 
system of public education through 
the use of audio-visual techniques. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES 
COUNCIL FORMED 


The School Facilities Council of 
Architects, Educators and_ Industry, 
meeting December 16-17 in Washington, 
D. C., drafted as its ultimate objec- 
tives the following: 


1. To promote the best possible edu- 
cation and educational program for 
children, young people and adults with 
continuing improvement of school de- 
sign, school facilities and equipment. 

2. Solicit and promote wide and con- 
tinuing interest, understanding and 
active support on the part of business, 
industry (including management and 
labor), educators, and the public in 
general for the betterment of school 
facilities. 

3. Seek out authentic information 
for improving school facilities through 
instruction and provision of channels 
and media of wide and effective dis- 
semination, 

The Council, originally called the 
Joint Committee of Industry and Edu- 
cation on School Facilities for Instruc- 
tion Purposes, was formed as a result 
of a meeting called by DAVI-NEA of 
more than 100 educators, state super- 
intendents of public schools, officials of 
the NEA, school architects and industry 
representatives in Chicago last summer. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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LOOKING AT 


“What is being published that a 
well-trained, alert and thoroughly 
competent audio-visualist should know 
about in order to maintain his pro- 
fessional leadership in the field?” 

The answer to this question implies 
succinctly the continuing basic pur- 
pose of this department. By direction 
of DAVI’s Interim Editorial Commit- 
tee the scope of LOOKING AT NEW 
LITERATURE is considered to be 
broad enough to include outstanding 
publications in related subjects such 
as curriculum, administration and 
other educational principles and prac- 
tices. The chief aim, therefore, is to 
locate and list significant printed ma- 
terials relating to instructional tools 
of interest to the professional in these 
areas, It is not intended to duplicate 
reviews and bibliographies appearing 
elsewhere; rather this department, it 
is hoped, may be useful as a signpost 
leading to competent and worthwhile 
printed information available in other 
publications, some of which might 
easily be missed by the active and 
busy worker in audio-visual educa- 
tion. Comments and suggestions 
which may tend to improve the use- 
fulness of LOOKING AT NEW 
LITERATURE are welcome! 


@ @ 


Audio-Visual Centers in Colleges and 
Universites. (No. 4 in series, Plan- 
ning Schools for Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials.) Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1955. 140p. $1.50. 

Besides presenting the nature of an 
audio-visual center, the housing of 
basic services, special campus features 
and the achievement of goals, this 
publication describes (1) typical cen- 
ters operating in varied.locations and 
differing kinds of institutions in the 
United States, (2) lists comprehensive 
bibliographical data and, (3) con- 
cludes with a source directory of 
manufacturers and distributors of 
equipment and materials. 
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“Audio-Visual Education in Urban 
School Districts.” National Educa- 
tion Association, Research Bulle- 
tin, 33 (October 1955), pages 91- 
123. 

Reports the results of a survey con- 
ducted in cooperation with the NEA 
Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Service, similar in many re- 
spects to the thorough study emanat- 
ing from the same sources in 1946. 
Data cover replies from 1310 urban 
school districts (over 2500 pop.). 
Includes: administration; physical 
facilities, equipment and materials; 
use; financial support, and an evalu- 
ation of progress. 


* & & 


Audio-Visual Instruction in Library 
Education by Irving Lieberman. 
Columbia University Bookstore, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
1955. 213p. $2.00. 
Reviewed in EFLA Bulletin, No- 

vember 1955 (Educational Film Li- 
brary Association, 345 E. 46th Street, 
New York 17). Summarizes activities 
of an experimental project in audio- 
visual education for library service at 
the University of California, together 
with supplemental data gathered from 
other sources. 


“Cartoons in the English Class” by 
Walter Brackman. Clearing House, 
30 (January 1956), pages 268-70. 
Presents five.general areas of ap- 

plication for the cartoon, together 

with suggestions for the effective and 
discriminating use of the cartoon in 
the classroom. 
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“Communication and the Communica- 
tion Arts.” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, 57 (November 1955), pages 
59-149, 

Entire issue of periodical is devoted 
to communications under the editorial 
guidance of Francis Shoemaker. 
“Nine articles . . . report test borings 
at various promising points in the 
broad and varied communication 
field.” Topics discussed: anthropology 


and communication, the psychologist 
views communication, philosophic 
view, communication of scientific 
thought, effects of mass communica- 
tion, historical approach, communica- 
tion arts in the curriculum and others. 


Elementary-School Student Teaching 
by G. Max Wingo and Raleigh 
Schorling. 2nd edition. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36. 1955. $5.00. 
In this revision of the 1950 edition, 

pages 258-83, chapter 10, take cogni- 

zance of audio-visual materials by 
means of a general survey of types of 
instructional aids, with a few specific 
suggestions addressed to beginning 
teachers; namely, (1) learn tech- 
niques, (2) learn proper uses, and 
(3) start own collections. 


* *£ & 


Guidance Services in Elementary 
Schools by C. Evans James and 
Franklin R. Zeran. Chartwell 
House, Inc., 280 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. 1954. $5.75. 


“Community Resources and Public 
Relations,” chapter 10, pages 200-33, 
dealing with (1) the planned use of 
community resources, (2) educational 
advantages inherent in community re- 
sources, (3) people as community re- 
sources, and (4) personal factors in 
the community that are of special 
value to audio-visual education. 


Literature and Music as Resources for 
Social Studies by Ruth Tooze and 
Beatrice Perham. Prentice - Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
1955. 457p. $5.75. 

Surveys the music and literature of 
those who have built America and of 
the people in other countries of the 
world. Includes music, poetry, tales 
and stories. Suggests that the creativ- 
ity stimulated by music and books 
leads to making maps, murals, pic- 
tures, weaving, working in clay, de- 
veloping chants, dances and costumes. 
Main sections: (1) growing up as a 
citizen of the U. S. A. and America 
before Columbus to other cultures in 
America; (2) growing up as a citizen 
of the world—Western Hemisphere, 
Near East, Asia, Australia, New Zea- 
land and the Philippines, African con- 
tinent; (3) a world growing in under- 
standing. Appended is a comprehen- 
sive list of recordings and books. 


* &© & 
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Manual of Audio-Visual Techniques 
by Robert E. deKieffer and L. W. 
Cochran. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 1955. 220p. 
$3.60. 

Reviewed in Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 39 (November 
1955), page 143. 


Planning School Buildings for In- 
structional Materials the 
Viewpoint of the Audio-Visual Su- 
pervisor by L. C. Larson. Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


1955. 14p. 


The above pamphlet is a reprint of 
an article originally appearing in the 
September 1955 Bulletin of the School 
of Education of Indiana University. 
Stressed by Larson is the “breadth 
and diversity of the objectives of a 
modern school . . . [providing] . . . 
an opportunity to use a wide variety 
of instructional materials.” The im- 
portance of a coordinated instruc- 
tional materials program within the 
school is emphasized, as well as the 
physical facilities needed for a suc- 
cessful program utilizing varied in- 
structional tools. 


“Reading for Today’s Children.” Na- 
tional Elementary Principal, 35 
(September 1955). (34th Year- 
book) 278p. $3.50. 


Many facets of the reading pro- 
gram are discussed in this yearbook 
—developing readiness, individualiz- 
ing group instruction, reading in 
other curriculum areas, supervision 
of instruction and in-service educa- 
tion. All phases of the book have 
pertinence for the materials specialist, 
but possibly the presentations of mak- 
ing meaning clear, the use of books 
for many purposes and the selection 


projection slides 
in any size and style 
a 


385mm dupes, stereo dupes 


film strips, lantern slides 


Vu-Graph, VisualCast 
mounted in cardboard 


or glass, or unmounted 


WAtkins 4-8573 


and management of textbooks are of 

immediate significance to the librar- 

ians and audio-visual coordinators. 

Selecting Instructional Materials for 
the Public Schools of New York 
City. Board of Education, 110 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
1955, 28p. 


Published by the Committee on 
Textbooks and Supplies of New York 
City’s Board of Education, the prac- 
tices described may be of interest to 
other systems, particularly the large 
city. 


prejection slides 
(and all types of transparen- 
cies) are produced through an 
unusual direct+type of tech- 
nique that offers greater color 
clarity by permitting finer con- 
trol of a wider density range, 
for use in any designed condi- 
tion of projection or display. 


write or phone for 
special audio visual prices 


108 W. 24th St., New York 11 


NEUMADE FOR FILM STORAGE-FILM PROTECTION 
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Neumade - Your Only Single Source for All Film — 


Classrooms - Film Libraries - Auditori 


Write for Neumade’s new 1956 Catalog. See Neumade 
in Booth 29 at the Detroit DAVI Convention. 


Nowmade PRODUCTS CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 19 
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G. E. makes photo lamp news again! 


General Electric 
Projection Lamps 
first with 
simplified coding 


ON THE 
CARTON 


ON THE 
LAMP 


5 


EW G. E. simplified marking ends guesswork when you order! Each 
G-E Projection Lamp now has a three-letter code, developed under the 
auspices of the American Standards Association, on both lamp and carton. 


You get the exact bulb you want, easier and quicker. 


Present marking will also be carried on the carton for a time, so you can 
replace present stocks. Always specify General Electric Projection Lamps, the 
lamps that give more screen brightness, more uniform light on the screen 


and, now, simplified coding! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


From Conception to Birth 
(Continued from page 19) 

The Committee decided to poll the 
advertisers on the matter of letter- 
press or offset, and over fifty were 
written and some 37 replied. The 
study of the answers took time, the 
question was a tricky one, and finally 
the decision was for offset, with the 
thought we might switch to letter- 
press later on. 

The cover design was another 
tough area of decision. Various artists 
had submitted five designs. Some 
members of the group liked parts of 
each, but disagreed on which part. 
Finally, colored paper, scissors, and 
paste pots were brought in. Paul, 
Gertrude, Phil, Ed . . . almost all the 
group took their turns, pasting their 
results up on the board for the group 
to study . and to vote. Finally the 
decision was made . . . and you have 
the cover on this issue. 

Policy statements, kinds of articles, 
general treatment—all of these were 
discussed and decisions were reached. 
And this was done because the Com- 
mittee labored from 9:30 to 5 and 
later each meeting day. Seldom has 
a committee had such consistent at- 
tendance, seldom were all the mem- 
bers so interested. The group trav- 
eled over 2500 miles getting to the 
meetings and gave more than a year 
of man-days at no expense to DAVI. 

The result . . . you hold in your 
hand. All of us are faintly surprised 
that what we have talked about and 
worked over has at long last come 
into being. We hope you like it. The 
first issue is not our ideal, but we 
hope to work steadily towards the 
ideal in the months to come. We 
hope you'll let us know the points 
you like, the points you don’t like; 
for there is little that cannot be 


Send For Your New ..... 


ALMANAC of Instructional Films 


Science . History ° Geography 
Social Studies °* Nature Study ° Language Arts 
Industrial Science ° Current Events ° Discussion Forums 


Music ° Art ° Civics ° Government 


For: 
Primary—Elementary—Junior High—Senior High—College—Adult 


ALMANAC FILMS, INC. 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, New York 


changed. 

Even as this is being written, a 
hue and cry have arisen throughout 
the land over the title. The publica- 

tion is yours, and you as members of 
DAVI will decide the title. 
This is your magazine. It is a part 
of your professional future. It can be 
no better than your contributions of 
articles, pictures, and thinking make 
it. We welcome your comments. 

And so, after much travail, you 
have INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, pub- 
lished by the Department of Audio- 


Visual Instruction of the NEA! 
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THERE IS AN EASY WAY... . 


to: teach current events 
stimulate pupil-interest 
promote greater understanding 


WORLD NEWS 
OF THE WEEK 


correlate significant world happenings 


display visual aid material in classrooms 


is the answer! 


It's easy to teach current events because of the 45-by-37 inch format 
of World News of the Week, and its designed-for-education supple- 
mentary features; background material, usage suggestions, quiz ques- 
tions and answers, ahd a cumulative quarterly index! 


It’s easy to stimulate pupil-interest because four full colored world maps 
are employed, in addition to United Press-Acme and International News 
photos, pictorial graphs, two-color social and economic studies and 
original illustrations! 


It's easy to promote greater understanding because all material is 
selected and prepared exclusively for classroom use. Unembellished 
by editorial comment and unencumbered by advertising, World News 
of the Week reports significant world news without bias! 


Seven salient features of our service are: 


1. Two editions are published each week . . . the Elementary edition 
for elementary grades and junior high school youngsters and the 
Regular edition for junior high, high school and college students. 


2. These weekly copies of World News of the Week tel! what has 
happened, where it happened and when . . . direct, clearcut, un- 
biased reporting. This is our 18th year of publishing. 


3. Four full-color world map projections are used on the Regular 
edition . . . Mercator, Semi-elliptical, Globular and Azimuthal (Air 
Age). Projections are changed each week. Mercator appears most 
frequently. On the equally colorful Elementary edition the Azimuthal 
projection is not included in the projection-change cycle. 


4. Several ‘special’ issues, each an integral part of our subscription 
service, are produced each year. Fourteen ‘‘specials’’ over the 
past three years have covered: Formosa, Middle East, United Na- 


WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE 


It’s easy to correlate significant world happenings to their place of occur- 
rence for arrows and numbers enable students to experience the mak- 
ing of history, the coming into prominence of Laos or Cambodia, for 
example, with the advance of Communists in Indochina. 


It's easy to display World News of the Week, itself a visual aid. Mount- 
ing bars, or mounting bars and tripods, can be ordered with each sub- 
scription. Back-issue material can be located quickly by means of a 
left-margin numbering system and an accompanying quarterly index. 


In addition, World News of the Week and its news-gathering service, 
United Press, stress accuracy and timeliness. Published Friday and 
delivered the following Monday, each issue is designed for use in 
classrooms and libraries and at Parent-Teacher and Adult Education 
meetings. 


tions To-Day, Amazonia, Korea, Africa, Christmas Customs, South- 
west Pacific, Communists’ Russia, Panama Canal, S. Taxation 
Story, Christmas Story, The Sea, History of America’s Flag, and 
The Old Southwest. 


5. Features including such subjects as world production, population 
and trade facts and other statistics (frequently illustrated) are 
printed on the map each week. These social studies and visual aid 
materials plus coverage of other interesting and important subjects 
are outstanding features of World News. 


6. A “Teachers Memo” is furnished with each copy of World News 
each week. It summarizes and gives essential background information 
of that week's news. It also provides suggested questions and answers 
for quiz sessions. 


7. A "Teachers Guide’ is given to every subscriber. This is a 44-page 


booklet which provides teachers with many methods of obtaining 
meximum utilization of all World News features in classrooms. 


AND SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK 


1515 SEDGWICK STREET, DEPT. IM, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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it 
OF THE WEEK- 


School Master 
Projector 


When you 
buy SWE 
Filmstrips! 


The new SVE “‘filmstrip-pro- 
jector plans”’ offer the greatest 
value in the audio-visual fieid 
today. Select a library of SVE 
filmstrips and receive a cur- 
rent model SVE School Master 
Projector free of extra cost. 
You save up to $84.50! 


Call your authorized SVE Audio-Visual 
Dealer for complete details, or send coupon 


SVE Society 
For Visual 
Education, 


A Subsidiary of 

n General Pracisior 
Equipment 
Corporation 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 3 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Iilinois 


Gentlemen: Please send your new Catalog 
and filmstrip-projector “Package Plan" 
information. 


O Include name of my authorized SVE 
Audio-Visual Dealer. 


Name 
School or Church 
Address 
a _ City Zone ___State 
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HOW KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 

USES TELEVISION AS 
A TEACHING TOOL 


DAGE 
WORK 


“The possibilities appear unlimited,”’ 
says Dr. Rees H. Hughes, president, 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, and president- 
elect of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 
Dage TV has been used at Pittsburg 
in teacher-training and will be widely 
field-tested in audio-visual edu- 
cation. These are some of the uses: 


e Transmitting Class and Laboratory Demonstra- 
tions from a Central Point to Class rooms. 


e Eliminating Mass Assemblies by Televising 
Special Events to Students in Class. 


e Permitting Students of Teaching Methods to 
Study Classes in Action. 


e Dramatizing Information Presented to Students. 
e Eliminating Need for Duplicate Equipment, 
Files, Films and Slides. 


DEPT. 102 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 
DAGE TELEVISION 
DIVISION 


DAGE MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
‘A Thompson Product’ 


In Canada, dist. by Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music U AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS ! f \ 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of I Gentlemen: 1 
the music of over 200 peoples; recorded on loca- 1! WANT TO HELP CONQUER CANCER 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive notes teas 
by Semous collectors and recognized authorities ! tion about Cancer. i 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for | C Enclosed is my contribution : 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN Cancer 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND vase 
LITFRATURE SERIES i Crusade. 

Most of the issues are original recordings on r | 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- NAME 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of ] 
reproduction and content. ADORESS ! 

For complete catalogue write to: j i 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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INSTRICTIONAL 


. to help improve instruction 
through the more effective use of 
materials”’ 


Published by the Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction of the NEA 


A new professional jour- 
nal to provide authorita- 
tive help for school ad- 
ministrators, supervi- 
sors, building coordina- 
tors, audio-visual spe- 
cialists; to help all school 
people provide a more 
effective education for 


the youth of America 


Subscribe now, 


TO KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING. We 
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Facilities Council 
(Continued from page 23) 

The Council voted to seek funds for 
the following program: Production of 
motion pictures; publication of two 
brochures on the planning of self-con- 
tained classrooms; production of color 
filmstrips on classroom planning; radio 
and TV spot announcements emphasiz- 
ing the importance of planning schools 
to meet population demands; statewide 
conferences on school planning over 
the next three years; development of 
a series of transparencies to tell the 
story of school buildings; sponsorship 
of large scale models of self-contained 
classroom units for display at conven- 
tions and for use on TV; establishment 
of three full-size demonstration class- 
rooms for regional display; provision 
of consultation service for school sys- 
tems engaged in building programs; 
advertisements in appropriate national 
magazines and educational journals; 
sponsorship of special sessions at na- 
tional conventions articles in maga- 
zines; and employment of a program 
coordinator. 

The Council decided to set up state- 
by-state conferences. 

Zephyrin A. Marsh, director of school 
activities for Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company was reelected na- 
tional chairman of the group; Lyle Ash- 
by of the National Education Associa- 
tion, yice chairman; Floyde Brooker of 
the NEA, chairman of constitution and 
by-laws; Charles Stock of American Air 
Filter Company, finance chairman; Don 
White, National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, program chairman. 


Photographs in 
This Issue 


Cover View of DAVI Exhibit Classroom, 
Courtesy New York University 


Page 8 Outline Picture of Henry Ford Mu- 
seum, Replica of Independence 
Hall, Courtesy of Henry Ford 
Museum, Dearborn, Michigan 
8 Village Blacksmith Shop, Courtesy 
of Henry Ford Museum, Dear- 
born, Michigan 
9 Stone Burrs of Grist Mill, Courtesy 
of Henry Ford Museum, Dear- 
born, Michigan 


Page 17 Detroit Skyline, Courtesy of Ford 
News Bureau, Ford Motor Co. 

17 River Rouge Plant, Courtesy Ford 
News Bureau, Ford Motor Co. 

16 Circus Model Scene, Courtesy of 

Jam Handy Organization, Detroit 


Page 18 Virgil M. Rogers, Courtesy of 

AASA * NEA 

18 Lyle W. Ashby, Courtesy of NEA 

18 Cross, McPherson, Cypher, Photo- 
graphed by Richard Mitchell, 
St. Cloud Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

18 Paul Witt, Photo by Sievers Photo 

18 Don Williams, Courtesy of Boston 
University Photographic Service 

18 George Ingham, L. C. Larson, Wil- 
liam Fulton, Photographed by 
FEB at Okoboji Conference 

18 Clyde Miller, A. W. VanderMeer, 
Photographer Unknown 


Page 6 Primary Children, Courtesy of De- 
troit Public Schools 


Page 7 Model House Construction, Cour- 
tesy of Stout State College, 
Menomonie, Wis. 


[] | hereby apply for a combination membership in the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation and enclose $8.00 as membership dues for a year start- 


issues). 


ing with this month, of which $3.00 is for a year's subscription 
to Audio-Visual Communication Review (four issues) and $2.00 
is for a year's subscription to Instructional Materials (nine 


$8.00 


[] Enter my name for a year's subscription (monthly except July, 
August, and September) to Instructional Materials. 
[] | hereby apply for a membership in the Departmen? of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the National Education Association and 
enclose $5.00 as my annual membership dues for the year start- 
ing with this month, $2.00 of which is for my subscription to 


$4.00 


Instructional Materials for one year (nine issues). $5.00 
= ( ) Check enclosed ( ) Bill me 
PLEASE PRINT 
Name Date 
Address 


Position held 


MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO, AND MAIL TO 


Department of Audio-Visual instruction of the National Education Association 


1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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COMFORT without CONFUSION 
in the 
AUDIO VISUAL CLASSROOM 


LIGHT|STOP prevents flapping curtains, | 
eliminates distracting light streaks 


oo. of the major problems facing the Audio 
Visual classroom today is comfort. If the unit 
ventilator is on, distracting light rays come through 
underneath the flapping curtain. But turning it off 
robs students of fresh air and ventilation—just 
when they need them most. 


Now Herman Nelson’s Light|Stop adds positive 
control of daylight to Draft|Stop’s effective ven- 


tilation features. This five-inch-high metal strip 
runs the length of the unit ventilator, holds cur- 
tains in place while the unit is operating. Now class- 


rooms can have their darkness ... and comfort, too! 


Want more facts? For complete information on 
Light|Stop, write Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Products, American Air Filter Company, Inc., 
Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


homan yell ON 


UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS 
System of Classroom Heating, Ventilating and Cooling 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
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Major Cyrus W. Wood uses Blak-Ray black 
light to dramatize map studies at Occidental 
College. 


BLACK LIGHT CAPTURES 
70% MORE ATTENTION 


Statistics now reveal that lectures and dem- 
onstrations presented in fluorescent black 
light get an average of 70 per cent more 
attention—and retention. 

When used on a blackboard under room light- 
ing, Blak-Ray chalks write white. Switch on a 
simple Blak-Ray ultra-violet lamp, and they 
burst into 3-dimensional life with fire-like 
radiance! Colors are as varied and intense 
as the rainbow. Lectures and demonstrations 
become ‘‘unforgettable events". Also avail- 
able: fluorescent crayons, yarns, tempera 
colors, and inks. 

For complete details, request “Visual-Aid 
Report" from— 


BLACK LIGHT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Distributors for Ultra-Violet Products, 
Inc., 5114 Walnut Grove Avenue, San 
Gabriel IM, California. Distributors in 
principal cities. 


SUAL AIDS 
Christian Education 


SCRIPTURE PRESS, imc-26 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Jil. 


for 


Teacher Education Programs 


A CHECK LIST OF 


BETTER MATERIALS 


TO IMPROVE !NSTRUCTION 


Motion Pictures 


(Price . . . each $85.00) 
[] THE FELTBOARD IN TEACHING 


[] HELPING CHILDREN DISCOVER 
ARITHMETIC 


[] THE SCHOOL—THE CHILD'S 
COMMUNITY 


Recordings 


(Price . . . each $6.50) 
[] CASE PROBLEMS IN GUIDANCE 
PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


Slides 


(Price . . . set $4.00) 
[] CLASSROOM BULLETIN BOARDS 


Booklet 


(Price . . . each $.75) 


[] THE LIBRARY AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS—a bibliography 


Filmstrips 
(Price . . . each $3.50) 
ACHIEVING CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 


BRINGING THE COMMUNITY TO 
THE CLASSROOM 


BULLETIN BOARDS AT WORK 
A CORE CLASS IN ACTION 


DEMONSTRATION—A TEACHING 
TECHNIQUE 


HOW PUPILS AND TEACHERS PLAN 
TOGETHER 


KINDERGARTEN AND YOUR CHILD 
LET'S TAKE A LOOK AT TEACHING 
MAKING FIELD TRIPS EFFECTIVE 
MAKING YOUR CHALK TEACH 
THE REPORT CARD COMES HOME 


THE SCHOOL LOOKS AT THE 
COMMUNITY 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY— 
DOES IT MATTER? 


O O00 OO 


Free | | Single copies of the leaflet... 
FIELD TRIP POINTERS FOR PARENT GUIDES Pa 
Extra [| Refer to this ad in ordering materials for a Se 
bonus filmstrip. Select one from this !ist. Offer a 
is good on first purchase of $3.50 or more. =< x 
(] For descriptive literature, please write: b> 
Order AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS CONSULTATION BUREAU 
From COLLEGE OF EDUCATION + WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
Advertisers for the February Issue of 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
Titer 3D The Jam Handy 1 
(Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Div.) Moody Institute of Science_______---__ 5 
Audio Visual 2 Neumade Products 28 
Bebell & Bebell Color Laboratories_____ 25 
Black Light Corporation of America_____ 31 Society for Visual Education, Inc....____ 28 
Cereal Institute, Front Cover 4 
Dage Television 25 006. 3 
Eastman Kodak Back Cover 31 
Excelsior Fibre Case 4 W. M. Welch 27 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument (News Map of the Week) 
28 Bell & Back Cover 
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BLAG-RAY CHALKS, 
FLANNELGRAPHS 
E-TOP 
TEACHING PICTURES 
ling 


... SOME 
OF OUR LATEST 
FILMS 


CINDY GOES TO A PARTY —A modern 
variation of the Cinderella story designed 
to promote better manners at parties 
Within a dream sequence, Cindy's fairy 
godmother makes it possible for Cindy 
to attend and enjoy a party. For Primary 
and Middle Grades; Guidance, Health Ed 


Pe ucation and Social Studies. (1 reel. $50 


WHY STUDY HOME ECONOMICS—An ex 
planation of why the study of home 
making is important to the student now 
and in later life. For Junior-Senior High 
School and Junior College; Guidance and 
Home Economics. (1 reel, $50) 


BASKETBALL STRATEGY FOR GIRLS — A 
demonstration and explanation of vari 
ous types of offense and defense play 
in basketball for girls. Adviser: Mar 
guerite Clifton, San Francisco State Col- 


CONGRATULATIONS 


DAVI Instructional Materials! 


Just as DAV! has grown, so has YOUNG AMERICA FILMS. 

And just as publication of the first issue of Instructional 

? Materials is further evidence of DAVI's growth, the evi- 
dence of Young America’s continued growth is the con. 
tinued production and release of new and better films for 
the classrooms of America. 


BUILDINGS OF MUD (ADOBE)—An inform- 
ative film describing the historical role 
of adobe as a building material in the 
early days of America’s Southwest, and 
showing how adobe bricks are made and 
used today for building purposes. For 


lege. For Junior-Senior High School and 
College; Physical Education. (1 reel, 
$50 


DISCUSSION PROBLEMS: WHAT ABOUT 


ALCOHOLISM Designed to provoke « 


group discussion on attitudes toward 
aiconolism and alcoholics. Made in col- 
laboration with Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies. For Junior-Senior High School 
and Junior College: Guidance, Health Ed 
ucation and Mental Health. (1 reel. $50 


YOUR TABLE MANNERS—The story of a 


boy and girl who plan to surprise their 


er at the evening meal by remem 


bering all their table manners. Discusses 


c table manners, and inspires greater 


attention to these manners at every 
meal. For Primary and Middle Grades: 
Guidance, Health Education and Social 
Studies. (1 reel, $50) 


Middle Grades and Junior-Senior High 
School: Social Studies. (1 reel, $50; 
color—$125) 


NORTH POLE—An informative and unus- 
ual film discussing the air age geography 
of the North Pole region. Photographic 
scenes and animated maps explain the 
importance of early and modern polar 
exploration and of polar routes in today's 
world. For Junior-Senior High School 
College and Adult Groups: Social Studies 
1 reel, $50 


YOU CAN LOOK TO Young America FOR THE BEST IN TEACHING FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS! 


All YAF productions are available for preview before purchase. For further information write to 


Young Amora FILMS, INC. 18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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“Scene from “Your Table Manners”. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS FROM BELL & HOWELL 


Bells Hewell 


The Bell & Howell Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound. projector. 


GREAT NEW TEACHING TOOL 


How Filmosound helps High School 
students learn faster, retain more 


Enrollment is nearing 3,200 at Maine Township High School, 
suburban Chicago. Audio-visual director Wayne I. Rosenquist 
reports: “We find that sound movies sharpen students’ learning 
power and improve their retention. Dependable Filmosound 
Specialists help us maintain high standards of instruction.” 

Now this great teaching tool is improved again: increased 
amplifier output (double power under normal conditions, four 
times stronger at low voltage), sound insulated aluminum doors, 
an end to warm-up delay . . . plus jewelled film-handling parts 
that last 400% longer, all-gear drive, straight-line optics, still 
picture clutch and reverse. 

See the new Filmosound 385 Specialist in action soon. Ask 
your Bell & Howell Audio-Visual Dealer for a personal demon- 
stration or write for free brochure. Bell & Howell, 7174 McCor- 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILM mick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 
‘Films bring quick understanding to slow readers,” says 
Mr. Rosenquist. “Sound movies broaden the experience 
f all students in science, industrial arts and social sub- 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH 
cts. And important to us, the rugged Filmosound makes B 1] & H I] 
assroom projection simple, reliable and foolproof.” IMAGINATION e owe 
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How many of these Pageant benefits 
exceed your present specifications? 


I. Easy setups. Unfold the Kodascope 
Pageant Projector’s arms into position— 
there are no screws or fittings to fiddle 
with. Drive belts are attached, ready for 
use. Then thread the film, following the 
clear, simple diagram on the projector 
base, and start your run. 


4. Natural sound. The efficient amplifiers 
of Pageant Projectors (with both tone 
and volume controls) matched with we/l/- 
baffied speakers fill your room or audi- 
torium with clear, comfortable, realistic 
sound. When you wish, you can plug in 
a “mike” or phonograph, too. 


Before you decide 

on any projector, be 
sure to get complete 
information on the 
forward features of 

the new Kodascope 
Pageant 16mm Projector. 
Cut out coupon for 

this fact-crammed 
booklet now! 


2. Simple maintenance. Pageants are 
permanently lubricated—you bypass the 
danger of improper oiling, main cause of 
breakdowns. Stock machines in inde- 
pendent tests have run without stoppage 
or oiling more than 1000 hours—the 
equivalent of 244 years of normal use! 


5. Wide versatility. With the Super-40 
Shutter you can show silent—as well as 
sound—speed movies. And, to meet 
your needs exactly, you have your choice 
of either 7- or 15-watt amplifiers and 
either 8- or 12-inch speakers in every 
practical combination. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


NAME 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V 


3. Extra-bright pictures. The Pageant 
Projector’s Super-40 Shutter automati- 
cally provides over 40% more screen 
light at sound speed than standard shut- 
ters. This lets you use big screens, long 
throws, even leave sufficient room light 
for note taking. 


6. Best value. Make us prove it. Don’t 
be satisfied until you've seen the Pageant 
Projector’s brilliant performance—on 
your own screen. Ask your Kodak 
Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstra- 
tion at your converiience. Or send us the 
coupon. There is no obligation. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. 
| understand | am under no obligation. 


ORGANIZATION 


STREET 


CITY. 


4 
PAGEANT 


